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Wisdom in Small Doses 


NTHUSIASM for physical gems is something I do 
F ict possess. Nevertheless, I do relish mental gems 

which are small bits of concentrated wisdom 
handed down from generation to generation. They are 
usually referred to as Proverbs, Maxims, or Adages. 
They provide us with wisdom in small doses. 


There is an old Chinese proverb to the effect that one 
picture is worth a thousand words and everyday we 
emphasize the truth of that concept by our graphic 
charts which are presented in all statistical reports and 
surveys, and in all types of analytical work. The graph 
illustrates the thought more quickly than the phrases 
that follow. Most of the newspaper readers indicate 
a preference for illustration which the advertisers 
cleverly observe and supply. So the old Chinese pro- 
verb guides us today in our approach to an important 
present problem. Thus these maxims have a quality of 
everlastingness. They are sparks of truth that light 
the paths of those who follow. 


These luminescent proverbs make excellent reading 
matter when compiled into a single book. And there 
are many such books like “The Home Book of Quota- 
tions” by Burton Stevenson, Bartlett’s “Familiar Quo- 
tations” and “Forty Thousand Quotations” by Charles 
N. Douglass, and several others. It is the type of read- 
ing that is easy and pleasant. You can pick it up for a 
few moments, lay it down, and then return to it when- 
ever you are inclined to do so. It gives a feeling of 
comfort and relaxation, like putting on old slippers. 


While glancing through a book of quotations the 
other night I came across one that caught my imagi- 
nation immediately. “Beggers when mounted run their 
horses to death.” How true that is today in this era of 
inflation. People who never had anything before are 
spending all of their increased earnings without re- 
gard for the future. No provision is being made by the 
multitude for their own ultimate security. It is a case 
of “easy come, easy go” and so today we see yester- 
day’s beggars riding prosperity to death. 


There is so much enjoyment and exhilaration to be 
found in reading these many pithy expressions of 
human experience and worldly knowledge. They are 
profound concepts in simple garb. One man’s thought 
providing all men with a tincture of wisdom. And 
many of these small doses have the ultimate effect of 
widening our horizon of thought. To linger over these 


passages is to drink deep of the cup of life. Renewal of 
ideals and regeneration of clear thinking follow in 
its path. 


There is a Persian proverb which is lofty and in- 
spiring. “If you have two loaves of bread, sell one, and 
with it buy a flower, for the soul, too, must be fed.” 
Too many people only desire the material things of life. 
In their estimate a loaf of bread has definite value but 
the flower, none. Appetite gains the ascendancy over 
spiritual things. Wealth is measured in terms of cash. 
The gauge is wrong. The only real personal wealth is 
enriched thinking. Thus this Persian proverb stimu- 
lates our realization that wealth in terms of money is 
not the object of life and that “the soul, too, must 
be fed.” 


Scanning through one of these books brought forth 
this lustresome mental gem—‘“I had no shoes and com- 
plained until I met a man who had no feet.” What a 
cure for some of us who occasionally get depressed! 
If we could take the time required to measure our 
troubles by those who have insurmountable difficul- 
ties, we would diminish the intensity of our own des- 
pair. Should any man think he “knows it all” let him 
ponder over this one “What we know is a drop. 
What we don’t know is an ocean.” There is a-cure, 
if any, for ego. 


Many of these proverbs have the capacity to revive 
our hopes and aspirations when surrounding conditions 
point the other way. Robert Browning, in speaking of 
Beethoven’s deafness and Milton’s blindness, said “So 
may great glory from defect arise.” Indeed, this is 
poetry glorifying victory over defeat. Here is another 
inspiring thought, “Destiny is not about thee but within 
thee. Thyself must make thyself.” 


All told, these gems of expression have a peculiar 
characteristic of their own. They are the only riches 
we can give away to others and yet retain possession 
for ourselves. The donor’s gift does not reduce his 
wealth. In fact, the more he gives the richer he be- 
comes. Repetition, discussion and elaboration of these 
mental gems enhance the rhapsody of his imagination. 
This, in turn, is reflected in his thinking and finally in 
his speech. These short sentences based on long ex- 
perience become dramatically impressive through an 
incredible orchestration of words and produce an ecstasy 
comparable to great music. 
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HILE this article deals with 

social security, it should be 

pointed out that no attempt 
is made to evaluate the merit of the 
present or the proposed expanded 
system. There can be no doubt as to 
the desirability of the principle to 
protect all of the people against the 
hazards of unemployment = and 
against the consequences of old age 
and death. This brief discussion 
deals rather with the effects, through 
high taxation, of a comprehensive 
compulsory, federally-administered 
system of social security. Leaving 
out the social desirability, the article 
concerns itself with the tax problem 
created in the wake of such a sys- 
tem. 

All other things being equal, it is 
the sum total of all taxation which 
is likely to determine the ultimate 
effect upon our economic organiza- 
tion. Therefore, in dealing with so- 
cial security taxes, one must be 
careful not to over emphasize the 
fact that these taxes would be levied 
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for the purpose of financing, and 
in the name of, social security. 
Much more important in their effect 
upon the national economy is the 
size of the taxation load. The effect 
varies with the degree. If the tax 
rate is low, the effect is small and 
insignificant. 

In this, social security taxes are 
not different from other technical 
problems. The construction of a 
bungalow has few technical puzzles; 
that of an eighty-story skyscraper 
has numerous and complex ones. 
As the blueprint grows, so grows 
the problem. So will social security 
taxes. 

At present we are paying taxes 
for Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance and Unemployment Compen- 
sation at a rate of between 4 and 5 
percent of taxable payrolls, which 
seems to work no particular hard- 
ship, create no large opposition, nor 
cause any substantial economic 
problem. However, a rate three or 
four times as high would create 


By Gerhard Hirschfeld 


Director 
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problems of a most profound nature. 

There is another consideration. 
Although high social security taxes 
would be felt immediately in tan- 
gible form, they have some con- 
sequences which in the long run are 
even more important, that is, their 
effect 

(1) upon the various groups that 
make up the national economy— 
employer, employee, and govern- 
ment; 

(2) upon the forces chiefly re- 
sponsible for the operation of that 
economy such as incentive, the 
profit motive, productivity, saving, 
enterprise, and political ambition. 

Foreign experience indicates that 
the long-term effect extends beyond 
social security, reaching into every 
branch of economic activity. If so, 
it is bound to change our social 
thinking and to influence greatly our 
political system. It is these broad 
and far-reaching implications of 
social security taxation to which 
this article will call attention. 
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A treatise on the size 


and effect of social security taxes. 


Admittedly levied for a desirable purpose, 


these taxes should be considered 


in the light of their ultimate effect 


on the country’s economy. 


Experience shows that the long-term effect 


extends into every branch of economic activity. 


Lack of space makes it necessary 
to hold the discussion to the prin- 
cipal factors without giving atten- 
tion to some of the many financial, 
technical, and other arguments 
which are certainly relevant to the 
subject and ordinarily would require 
at least limited consideration. 


Cost Estimates 


It is sometimes claimed that cost 
is a secondary factor because of the 
undoubted social gains to be attained 
by a broad program of social se- 
curity. This may be quite true in 
principle but, again, differs in de- 
gree. For the operation of our high 
schools and colleges, we are paying 
a little over $1,000,000,000, and ~for 
that of our elementary schools 
about $1,500,000,000 a year (1941- 
42). Great social gains are derived 
from these and other educational 
services. It is safe to say there 
would be few dissenting votes if the 
ultimate cost of social security 
could be limited to a similar amount. 
But this is not likely to be the case. 

In his Proposal for Health, Old- 
Age and Unemployment Insurance, 
Professor Earl E. Muntz of New 
York University gives the following 
maximum cost estimate for the so- 
cial services proposed in the original 
Wagner-Murray Bill: ’ 

(1) Based on Senator Wagner’s 
figures and remarks, per year .... 
Goes SG ee a a $11,625,000,000 
(2) Based on Tax Foundation study 
Pe Te ORE ee Hee $11,787,000,000 


(3) Based on Muntz’ estimate . 
ae POM Ty eae $13,405,000,000 


(4) Based on Hirschfeld’s study .. 
’.. $14,625,000,000 


1Earl E. Muntz, Proposals for Health, 
Old-Age and Unemployment Insurance: A 
Comparison of the 1943 and 1945 Wagner- 
Murray Bills, p. 63. New York: American 
Enterprise Association, February, 1946. 


Two major reasons make a re- 
liable estimate of the future cost of 
expanded compulsory social security 
most difficult.. One is the fact that 
compulsory health insurance, for 
instance, would attain peak cost 
within a year or two after enact- 
ment. In contrast, Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance would not 
reach maximum level until fifty or 
more years hence. Obviously, it is 
difficult to draw a reasonable aver- 
age between these peak levels. 
Another question is whether or not 
additional welfare services such as 
public works, vocational training, 
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free school lunches, surplus commo- 
dities, and others should be included 
in the cost estimates of a compul- 
sory social security system. If so, 
the ultimate cost may well reach 
$20,000,000,000 a year. Practically 
speaking, this would mean: 
O. A. S. L, other retirement services, 
and permanent disability, per year, 
as of, say, 1980, about $10,000,000,000 
Health insurance including medical 
and hospital care and temporary 
disability about ..... $5,000,000,000 
Welfare services about $5,000,000,000 
In other words, in determining the 
cost of a comprehensive compulsory 
social security program under fed- 
eral administration, one might con- 
sider three sets of figures: 
(1) Short-term cost excluding wel- 
fare services, per year $10,000,000,000 
(2) Short-term cost including wel- 
fare services ........ $15,000,000,006 
(3) Long-term cost excluding wel- 
fare services ........ $15,000,000,000 
(4) Long-term cost including wel- 
fare services ........ $20,000,006,000 


Tax Rate 

The rate of taxation required to 
cover the estimated cost would de- 
pend upon the size of the national 
income. Again, three assumptions 
may be made: 
(1) A national income of $120,000,- 
000,000 with a taxable payroll of 
$80,000,000,000. 
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(a) To produce $10,000,000,000 in 
revenue would require a_ payroll 
tax of 124%% 

(b) To produce $15,000,000,000 in 
revenue would require a tax of 
1834% 

(c) To produce $20,000,000,000 in 
revenue would require a tax of 25% 
(2) A national income of $150,000,- 
000,000 with a taxable payroll of 
$100,000,000,000. 

(a) To produce $10,000,000,000 in 
revenue would require a payroll tax 
of 10% 

(b) To produce $15,000,000,000 in 
revenue would require a tax of 
15% 

(c) To produce $20,000,000,000 in 
revenue would require a tax of 20% 
(3) A national income of $180,- 
000,000,000 with an estimated tax- 
able payroll of $120,000,000,000. 

(a) To produce $10,000,000,000 in 
revenue would require a payroll tax 
of 8 1/3% 

(b) To produce $15,000,000,000 in 
revenue would require a tax of 
12%2% 

(c) To produce $20,000,000,000 in 
revenue would require a tax of 
16 2/3% 

It is seen that the tax rate under 
the various assumptions runs from 
a minimum of 8 1/3 per cent to a 
maximum of 25 per cent upon the 
taxable payroll. For the purpose of 
specific calculation our average na- 
tional income in the postwar period 
may be estimated at $150,000,000,000 
per year; the taxable payroll at 
$100,000,000,000; the required reve- 
nue at between $15,000,000,000 and 
$20,000,000,000 (depending upon the 
inclusion of welfare services); and 
the required tax rate at between 
15 and 20 per cent. 


Tax Distribution 


In fact, 18 per cent is the rate 
which Senator Wagner, soon after 
publication of his original Bill, ad- 
mitted would be necessary to finance 
the plan. The division he proposed 
was roughly 6 per cent each upon 
employer, employee and, event- 
ually, the Federal government. In 
reality, the actual tax load upon the 
employee would probably exceed 
6 per cent, and this for two reasons. 


For one, the employer would have 
four ways in which to make up for 
the tax: (1) to increase prices; (2) 
to increase productivity; (3) to re- 
duce wages; (4) to reduce profits. 

In times of well-sustained busi- 
ness activity, the employer would 
be in a position to shift part of his 
social security tax onto the em- 
ployee who then would be paying 
twice. First, his own social\ security 
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tax; second, part of the employer’s 
share. For another, the larger part 
of the 6 percent tax, eventually to 
be supplied by the Treasury, would 
ultimately come out of the pockets 
of the employee, (again for the 
reason that he is both employee 
and consumer), and a smaller part 
out of those of the employer. 

These two reasons seem to indi- 
cate that a payroll tax of 18 percent 
eventually would be borne to a 
larger extent by the consumer, that 
is, the taxpayer—mostly wage earn- 
ers and salaried employees. His 
share might be estimated at between 
10 and 12 percent, or between 56 
and 67 percent of the total tax. The 
smaller percentage would be borne 
by the producer, perhaps between 6 
and 8 percent, that is, between 33 
and 44 percent of the total tax. 

However, if it seems likely that 
the consumer would pay the lion’s 
share of the taxes, it should at once 
be added that he would be compen- 
sated to a substantial degree by pay- 
ment of social security benefits. The 
money paid to the various groups— 
the unemployed, the sick, the aged 
the needy, and survivors of deceased 
wage earners amounts to a con- 
siderable sum. In the calendar year 
of 1945, benefit payments on Old- 
Age & Survivors _ Insurance 
amounted to about $274,000,000; on 
unemployment compensation, $462,- 
000,000, or a total of $736,000,000. 
Virtually all of it went to consumers 
outside the employer group. 

In contrast, social security taxes 
amounted in the calendar year of 
1945, to $1,285,000,000 on Old-Age 
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& Survivors Insurance and $1,162,- 
000,000 on unemployment compensa- 
tion, or a total of $2,447,000,000. Of 
this amount, taxpayers, i.e., wage 
earners and salaried employees, paid 
as indicated above, perhaps 60 per- 
cent or approximately $1,470,000,000. 
This brief estimate would indicate 
that the taxpayer at large paid 
roughly $1,470,000,000 in social se- 
curity taxes of which he received 
$736,000,000, or about 50 percent. 


Taxes and Consumer 


In future years the proportion is 
likely to change in favor of the em-" 
ployee inasmuch as benefit payments 
on Old-Age & Survivors Insurance 
are rising constantly, whereas the 
tax yield may shrink as a result of 
reduced earnings. And although the 
tax rate would rise in future years, 
benefit payments would rise even 
in greater proportion, still keeping 
the balance in favor of the em- 
ployee. It is not only in Old-Age & 
Survivors Insurance that benefit 
payments constitute a sizeab-e por- 
tion of tax payments. In some cases 
they might exceed it, for instance, in 
unemploymenet compensation dur- 
ing a period of business recession. 
In health insurance, benefits would 
nearly match the amount of contri- 
butions. 

In this sense, compulsory social 
security has a definite effect in bol- 
stering the buying power of the con- 
sumer, although the lapse between 
contribution and benefit payment 
fluctuates widely in each branch of 
social service and in each individual 
case. In health insurance the return 
may and often does take place with- 
in a year. In unemployment com- 
pensation, contributions are allowed 
to accumulate before a decline in 
employment and wage levels causes 
a heavy drain upon the reserve fund, 
and this might take place over a 
period of between five and fifteen 
years. Finally, in the case of Old- 
Age and Survivors insurance, the 
interval between paying taxes and 
receiving benefits may be as long 
as forty and fifty years. Whatever 
the time lapse between tax payment 
and benefit payment, there is little 
doubt that the employee group re- 
covers most of its tax outlay. 


Taxes and Government 


As the employee is benefited by 
the social security tax yield, so is 
the Federal Government. This is 
self-evident and hardly needs fur- 
ther elaboration. Taxes are in- 
creased in order to enable govern- 
ment to assume additional functions. 
A casual comparison between in- 
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erease in tax revenue and increase 
in government expenditure as well 
as government personnel will con- 
firm this statement. It is well stated 
that the power to tax is the power 
to destroy, implying that the power 
to destroy must be preceded by the 
power to rule. History has written 
many a chapter describing the 
battles fought for the right to tax. 

Of some importance is the fact 
that while taxes in the last few dec- 
ades here as well as abroad have 
shown a ready tendency to go up, 
they have also shown themselves 
able to stay up. Leaving aside the 
technical elements of taxation, this 
would seem but another confirrma- 
tion of the political interest or of 
government power, both to raise 
taxes to a high level and to keep 
them there. 

Recent fiscal history in the United 
States parallels the previous exper- 
ience in Germany and Great Britain 
in that it shows a pronounced trend 
toward the centralization of taxa- 
tion. Added to the increasing flow 
of revenue and the resulting in- 
crease in government expenditures 
and government personnel, this cen- 
tralization of fiscal policy is the last 
phase showing the effect of the 
high rate of taxation in contributing 
to the expansion of government 
functions. 


Taxes and Producer 

This brings us to the last group. 
The entrepreneur in the various 
fields of production, distribution, 
agriculture, financing, transporta- 
tion, or public utilities is called upon 
to pay taxes in the name and for the 
purpose of financing social security, 
of which he recovers but a small 
fraction in the form of benefit pay- 
ments. At the same time his field of 
profitable operation and investment 
is being limited increasingly by the 
expansion of government activity. 
In the light of his experience in the 
thirties, this statement hardly re- 
quires additional proof. His incen- 
tive is being undermined partly by 
the growing burden of taxation and 
partiy strangled by the prospect of 
the growing intensification of all 
these unfavorable factors and forces 
in the future. 

In his book, Fiscal Policy and 
Business Cycles, Professor Alvin H. 
Hansen describes the inroads of 
government into the erstwhile do- 
main of voluntary enterprise as well 
as the shrinkage of private invest- 
ment.* In the last two decades we 
have seen evidence of the entre- 
preneurial reaction to high and low 
tax levels. In the decade of low 








$20 billion a year for Social Security 
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taxation ending in 1930, the annual 
average amount of publicly-offered 
new equity securities was $1,600,- 
000,000. In the subsequent decade 
of high taxation it fell to one-tenth 
of that amount. Also, from 1922 to 
1929, more than eighty cents was 
spent by business enterprise on 
plant, i.e., chiefly on enlarged pro- 
duction capacity for every dollar 
spent on equipment. But from 1933 
to 1939, less than forty-five cents 
was spent on plant, a decrease of 
about 44 percent. Finally, undis- 
tributed profits and depreciation of 
non-financial corporations was $5,- 
300,000,000 in 1923 but only §2,- 
000,000,000 in 1935. Other factors 
such as the rising trend of corporate 
self-financing may have played a 
part. Still, the unfavorable reaction 
to high taxes is well reflected in a 
general way in this statistical com- 
parison. 

A tax rate of 18 percent upon the 
payroll as may be required for the 
financing of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of compulsory social security, 
would likely have the following 
long-term effects as indicated by the 
experience in our own as well as 
in foreign countries: 

They would aggravate the tax 
problem enormously for the em- 
ployer group but hardiy for the em- 
ployee group or for the government. 
If this attitude is not commonly 
shared, it is because opinions differ 
as to which is more important: 

(1) Compulsory social security at 
2Alvin H. Hansen, Fiscal Policy and P- 


ness Cycles, p. 88ff. New York: 
Norton & Co., 1941. 





any cost and with it the steady ex- 
pansion of the functions of federal 
government, or 

(2) The survival of the principle 
of voluntary enterprise and with it 
the development of voluntary forms 
of security. 

Sooner or later the American 
people will have to determine their 
preference for one of these two 
principles. Whatever their decision, 
it should be based upon the full 
realization of the potential conse- 
quences. They should not believe 
erroneously that they can have Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance on a 
modest and strictly controlled level, 
or unemployment compensation at 
low weekly benefit rates or cash 
disability merely as a supplement 
to unemployment compensation, No 
sound ground exists for such an 
attitude, which may, therefore, be 
classed as wishful thinking. Foreign 
experience has been unanimous to 
the effect that once compulsory 
social services are started, they 
assume the character of a snowball 
and will grow into a very substan- 
tial addition to the tax burden. 

Whatever the choice of the people, 
it may be stated that the foreign 
experience has led toward high 
social security taxation (about 18 
percent of the taxable payroll) and 
has been accompanied by a pro- 
nounced trend toward a collecti- 
vistic form of society and govern- 
ment, viz., Germany, Great Britain, 
Uruguay, New Zealand, and other 
countries. 

While hope is sometimes held out 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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(1) Third Party. Someone else is that 
helping you make a sale. It may be own 
the home office, your own agency or, own 
as in the case of a reprint, someone prost 
or some organization entirely out- gone 
side of the life insurance world. pensi 
Advantage: A more disinterested adeint 
appeal, possibly carrying greater potion 
weight. say 
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ing in any way the benefits of the you - 

unselfish appeal of a third party, you 
can personalize a booklet or leaflet Ad 
by taking the trouble to write a perts 
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“Mr. Jones, see page 6” or “Joe, I (5 
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find interesting in view of our re- prem 
cent conversation”. erat 
Advantage: The message from the relat 
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is channeled directly to the pros- , 
eae aie aE . Ac 
pect’s individual interests. eile 


(3) Blunt Truths. Some salesmen 
have an enviable faculty of being (6 
able to talk straight from _ the 





mini 
shoulder, even to the extent of tell- wort 
ing a prospect off, if necessary. sion: 
Most of us, however, when placed to p 
in such circumstances, have to resort you 
to tact which, unfortunately, often view 
robs our sales argument of some of prin 
its punch. A piece of sales litera- ond 
ture, however, can bring home stark, ture 
naked facts to the negligent or bull- of y 
Pictured above are a few of the popular sales promotion aids designed by the following headed family man in a way that 
companies: Aetna Life, Hartford; Connecticut Mutual, Hartford; Equitable Life Assurance would often cause resentment if A 
Society, New York; Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield; Metropolitan Life, New York: presented orally. aliv 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia; and State Mutual Life, : 
Worcester. Advantage: No pulling of punches. 7 
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What America is reading— 


a cross-section of the field 


of life insurance literature, 


with samples popular among 


leading New York City producers, 


as revealed by THE SpecTATOR Survey 


(4) Excellent Talent. No matter 
how good you are at selling, there 
are others who are good, too, and 
who cah help you. Never lose sight 
of the fact that every piece of 
“printed salesmanship” is the prod- 
uct of several experts in their field. 
The millionaire producer and the 
country crossroads agent alike have 
immediate and continual access to 
that leaflet or booklet which, in his 
own opinion, is best suited to his 
own needs and the interests of his 
prospects. Into the illustrations has 
gone the work of talented and ex- 
pensive artists and photographers; 
every word of the copy has been 
prepared by experts, sweated over, 
changed, condensed and weighed, 
to drive home the message in a 
manner even better, perhaps, than 
you yourself could phrase it. 


Advantage: The services of ex- 
perts are working for you. 


(5) Free Advertising. When used 
as envelope stuffers in connection 
with general correspondence and/or 
premium notices and receipts, lit- 
erature promotes favorable public 
relations and helps keep the policy- 
holder sold. 

Advantage: A  publicity-plus 
value. 


(6) Multiple Sock. Not to be 
minimized is the value of the printed 
word in making multiple impres- 
sions for you. You can use leaflets 
to pave the way for your call, and 
you can use them during the inter- 
view itself. You can leave some 
printed material with the prospect, 
and you can send him a mailing or 
two after the interview, in advance 
of your next call-back. 


Advantage: Keeps the proposition 
alive between interviews. 


(7) Leads. Literature bearing a 


return coupon or reply envelope can 
be used inexpensively to secure 
leads and save your prospecting 
time—provided, of course, the ma- 
terial is sent out on a sufficiently 
large scale to bring in a good vol- 
ume of returns. 


Advantage: Mass mailings made 
possible at low cost. 


(8) Visualization. “Printed sales- 
manship” need not confine itself to 
type alone, but can buttress plain 
copy with graphic portrayals or 
visual embellishments. It can ap- 
peal to reason or emotion with at- 
tention-getting pictures as well as 
with neatly-turned phrases. 


Advantage: One picture is worth 
a thousand words! 


Significant Features 


Checks Appeal. You can check 
and double check, and you’re always 
pretty sure to find that a letter 
headed by a facsimile check draws 
attention and gets results. New 
England Mutual and Connecticut 
Mutual pieces along these lines are 
no exceptions to the rule. 


Health Appeal. “Foes after Forty”, 
a John Hancock brochure in full 
color, is published as part of its Life 
Conservation Series. 


Written by a 











Ou The Cover 


The illustrations used on the front cover represent the selections of 
a cross-section of agency producers in the New York City area. They 
are current “best sellers" of the following companies: Aetna Life, 
Hartford; Bankers Life Company, Des Moines; Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Hartford; Continental American Life, Wilmington; Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York; John Hancock Mutual, Boston; Man- 
hattan Life, New York; Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield; 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark; New England Mutual Life, Boston; New 








doctor, it speaks of rheumatism, 
arthritis, gout, heart diseases, stroke, 
apoplexy, kidneys, cancer, diet, 
work, rest, recreation, exercise and 
personal hygiene. 


Restricted Appeal. John Hancock 
also points to a specific market in 
its “Exclusive to Men and Women of 
the Armed Forces”, a message ex- 
plaining national service life insur- 
ance. 


Mass Appeal. “You Needn’t Be 
Rich”, we learn from Bankers Life 
(Iowa), “to Retire on a Life In- 
come”. The company’s’ double duty 
dollar plan, it seems, is individually 
tailored to your needs. The title it- 
self, mentioned above, tells the 
reader—any reader—that the plan 
isn’t beyond the reach of his own 
particular pocketbook. 

(Sudden thought: Why not a leaf- 
let by that title, “Particular Pocket- 
books” or “For Particular Pocket- 
books”? ). 


Novelty Appeal. New England 
Mutual uses an upside-down picture 
of a little boy over the caption, 
‘Don’t Let His World Start Upside 
Down” (i.e., without proper finan- 
cial provision). The same company 
uses the “ghost face” technique in 











York Life, New York; Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia; and 


| Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark. 
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illustrating its business stabilization 
plan, where is shown a faceless man 
entering a door marked “Executive 
Offices”, accompanied by the phrase, 
“If a Certain Stranger Should Enter 
Your Organization”. Again, in pre- 
senting mortgage insurance through 
“A Home of Their Own”, the appeal 
is not so much for the father to own 
his own home free and clear, as for 


the children to own the home, 
“should anything happen”. 
Womens’ Market. Massachusetts 


Mutual utilizes the feminine appeal 
to good advantage in a whimsically 
illustrated pamphlet for woman con- 
sumption entitled, “I'll Say There’s 
a Feather in My Hat”. Read on: 
“We women can take credit where 
credit is due. Here’s one little lady 
who doesn’t have to depend on some 
man for everything.” P.S.—She has 
life insurance! 

Author’s note: However, we can’t 
help wondering what that hat will 
look like several years from now. 
Looks like here’s one pamphlet that 
calls for frequent re-styling of its 
art work, eh? 

“Life Insurance Is a Necessity for 
Most Women Today”, according to 
Mutual Benefit, which goes on to tell 
“How to understand it, how to buy it 
wisely and how to use it well”. Title, 
an intriguing one, is “A Woman’s 
Guide to Life Insurance”. Last page 
of the 20-page booklet is devoted to 
its “Glamour Department”. “We 
can’t promise you that owning life 
insurance will make you more beau- 
tiful, but we can point to the fact 
that many of the best known women 
in public life and business, in the 
theatre and many of the most glam- 
orous stars of Hollywood own large 
amounts of life insurance”. 


Information. Forty solid pages in 
New England Mutual’s “Information 


for Veterans” are crammed full of 
what the title promises. 

Aetna Life makes an interesting 
play on words in “The Lifeguard 
Says”, containing valuable hints on 
swimming, boating and_ artificial 
respiration. This is published pure- 
ly as a loss prevention service, and 
contains no direct propaganda for 
life insurance sales. Its very subtle- 
ness, however, makes it a dramatic 
document. 

In “The Going’s Smoother Way 
Up”, State Mutual stresses high 
earnings of college graduates and to 
the need to guarantee the necessary 
funds to provide higher education. 
Another page lists expenses of typi- 
cal universities, in two columns, 
“Low 4-year cost” and “Average 4- 
year cost”. The third panel is left 
blank for agent fill-in, and is headed, 
“Let’s See How This Works Out”. 

In addition to briefly listing the 
provisions of its college education 
plan, Prudential’s leaflet on this sub- 
ject also features a tabulation of 
tuition costs at leading universities, 
in addition to the customary exhor- 
tation to buy educational funds in- 
surance, 


Check List. “What to Do When 
You Change to Civvies”, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, utilizes a check list 
that’s brief and right to the point: 


Before you leave—be sure you check 
here: 

..-Government clothing and equip- 
ment turned in. Receipt re- 
ceived. 

.. Received final medical examina- 
tion and release. 

..Personal and service debts paid. 
Receipt received. 

..Received final pay, plus first 
mustering out payment. 

.. Received Discharge Certificate or 
Certificate of Service. 


HOW MUCH MONEY WOULD BE NEEDED? 












, eveccccccccccs eccccece osccece TOTAL COST OF DYING 
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SOMEBODY WILL 


HAVE TO PAY 
THEM ALL! 
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© John Hancock Mutual 


.. Received Honorable Service But- 
ton (plus Navy Honorable Dis- 
charge Button, if Navy). 

..Left forwarding address at Serv- 
ice Post Office. 

..Arranged for War Bonds to be 
sent to home address. 

..For Officers: Signed out at Unit 
and Post Camp, Ship or Station 
Register. 


When you get home—check here: 


..Report to local draft board with- 
in five days (Federal law). 

..Find your old social security 
card (if lost, get a duplicate from 
local Social Security Board). 

... Apply for old job (90 day limit). 

..Attend to deferred loans, debts, 
mortgage payments or taxes. 

.. Attend to deferred life insurance 
payments. 

..Mail this month’s national service 
life insurance premium. 

.. Register with local employment 
group, if unemployed. 


Social Security. The shadow of a 
man silhouetted against the window 
of an office door highlights the Con- 
tinental American’s “For Those Who 
Were Left Outside”, a good example 
of appealing to a specific market. 

















The roads a boy and dog may take 


Touch magic lands, and then 


Form lost trails that a boy grown tall 


Can never find again! 


RACHEL ALBRIGHT 











© State Mutual Life 


Pin Up. The face of an attractive 
girl adorns a Security Mutual leaf- 
let over the teaser caption, “Hey, 
Here Is Something Really Hot”. 


Whimsical Illustration. “Plan 
Ahead for Happy Landings”, of the 
New England Mutual, may sound 
like just straight copy to you, but its 
appeal is greatly strengthened when 
you read it in conjunction with the 
accompanying illustration, showing 
a young boy on roller skates about 
to make an unscheduled “landing”, 
with a nice soft pillow strapped on 
his west end! 

(Explanation—our own: The 
West end is the end the son sets on). 


Dramatic Illustration. In its “A 
House without a Roof”, Equitable 
Society points out that a home with- 
out a roof is like a mortgage without 
a mortgage redemption policy. At- 
tention-getting illustration, in full 
color, is that of a “house without 
a roof.” 

Partnership Insurance. “Have You 
Insured Your Partner’s Wife?” asks 
Mutual Benefit, following through 
with other pertinent questions, such 


as “Who controls the future of your 
business—you, or your  partner’s 
widow?” and “If you should die to- 
night, would you want your wife to 
go into business with your partner 
and be dependent upon him for a 
large part of her income?” The folder 
ends with this smash line, “Do you 
know the power of your partner’s 
widow?” 

Stock Retirement. “How Did He 
Get In?” asked Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in its leaflet of the same title 
presenting the features of its stock 
retirement plan, which leads the 
reader to the companion question, 
“How Would You Come Out—if a 
Stockholder Dies?” 


Age Change... “You Have Two 
Birthdays”, says Provident Mutual, 
following with pictures of two 
monthly calendars. “This is the one 


you always remember” appears 
alongside the first; flanking the other 
calendar is the phrase, “This one 
you often forget. It is your——” 
and here the prospect turns the page 
to learn that (It is your) “Life In- 
surance Birthday”. The leaflet 
urges that you “Use this budget to 
help you determine the minimum 
monthly income your family would 
need if you were taken away from 


them today”. Budget listing is as 
follows: 
eee $——_ 
RN iis wckacans wees $—_—_——__ 
SE ha sical evcae<e $——_ 
ees eee $——-—-— 
Operating Expenses ..$——-——— 
Development ........ $—__—_—_ 
Misc. & Margin ...... $—_—_—_—_ 
oy | EA ee eee $—_—_— 


(Continued on page 62) 


NL iI HALLE HUIEULHUL 


From A Reporter’s Notebook 


Random comments on the general 
subject of sales promotional litera- 
ture expressed by agency men up 
and down the street. 


PRO 

. Fear was expressed, formerly, 
that too widespread use of sales lit- 
erature would give us an agency of 
“leaners”. Now we realize that 
everybody is better off with a bunch 
of men who “lean” on literature 
than we would be with unsuccessful 
agents who might not “lean” on any- 
thing at all. 
. . . We consider the suggestive 
medium of a brief illustrated folder 
one of our biggest movers of insur- 
ance. 


CON 

; . My company seems to spend 
plenty for paper stock, art work and 
color effects, but apparently not 
enough for qualfied experts to write 
the actual copy. 

, . The general quality of the 
printed material placed in the hands 
of our representatives has been 
wholly inadequate. For instance, 
one folder intended to promote 
juvenile dates back some eight years 
and loses much of its forcefulness 
by being too simple and unappealing 
for the father of the child. 

. . . Our company, a small one, ap- 
parently feels that solid-type pages 
are more economical than pages 
pepped up with color and illustra- 
tions. Such leaflets cost less all 
right, but measured by the job they 
do, are they really economical? 


POPULARITY 

. Use of literature among men 
of this office is increasing slightly, 
with greatest demand coming from 
service men entering or re-entering 
the business. 

. We have a middle-of-the-road 
viewpoint here, giving preference 
to a compromise between the elabo- 
rate folder and the simple, graphic 
portrayal. 


VISUALIZATION 

. Every member of this agency 
feels that some “picture” should be 
left with the prospect, even if it is 
nothing more than a pencil graph 
made during the interview on the 
back of a piece of sales literature. 


STRUCTURE 

. . . Our older men are inclined to 
support the idea of a quick (and per- 
haps partial) explanation in basic 
fashion, followed by some concrete 
step “to help effect the sale.” 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 

. Although pleased with maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising, we 
decry the fact that such “national 
advertising” of our company does 
not actually sell insurance to the in- 
dividual. Such displays are thought- 
provoking: and highly desirable, but 
the work of the salesman and the 
pointed story of the folder are even 
more important. 


SUGGESTIONS 

. More promotion of program 
insurance should be attempted in 
leaflet form. 





IAAI 
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field of taxation as applied to life 
insurance and annuity contracts 
have taken place during recent 
months. A brief summary of the 
cases involved follows, after which 
each decision or ruling will be more 
fully described. 

(1) The 3% theory of taxing an- 
nuity income under the Federal In- 
come Tax Law has been declared 
constitutional. 

(2) The Federal Income Tax 
regulations have been amended to 
provide for the exemption of in- 
stallment income payments result- 
ing from life insurance proceeds 
paid by reason of the death of the 
insured, irrespective of whether the 
option was exercised by the insured 
or the beneficiary. 

(3) In cases where the insured 
relinquishes all legal incidents of 
ownership in a life insurance policy 
as a gift, not in contemplation of 
death, subsequent to January 10, 
1941, the total premiums paid by 
him, directly or indirectly, at any 
time, will be used in determining 
the proportion of the proceeds to be 


Fasas at tom developments in the 
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included in his gross estate for Fed- 
eral Estate Tax purposes. 

(4) Monthly installment pay- 
ments to liquidate a life insurance 
premium loan and interest thereon 
must be applied first to the payment 
of the premium and thereafter to the 
interest. 

(5) The purchase of single pre- 
mium insurance and annuity com- 
bination on the life of the wife 
from community funds did not con- 
stitute a taxable gift under circum- 
stances peculiar to the case. 


Max Manne v. Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue: 

(Decided May 7, 1946, by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Eighth Circuit). 

Section 22(b) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code provides that there 
shall be included in gross income 
for Federal Income Tax purposes: 
“Amounts received as an annuity 
* * * except that there shall be ex- 
cluded from gross income the ex- 
cess of the amount received in the 
taxable year over an amount equal 
to 3 per centum of the aggregate 


RECENT 


A 


premiums or consideration paid for 
such annuity (whether or not paid 
during such year), until the aggre- 
gate amount excluded from gross 
income under this chapter or prior 
income tax laws in respect of such 
annuity equals the aggregate pre- 
miums or consideration paid for 
such annuity.” 

In this case the taxpayer con- 
tended that the foregoing provision 
is unconstitutional on the assump- 
tion that the annuity payments re- 
ceived by him were merely a return 
of capital invested in the purchase 
of the contracts, and that until the 
full purchase price of the annui- 
ties has been returned to him, the 
tax imposed is a tax on capital—not 
upon income or gain derived from 
capital. 

The court comments on this con- 
tention in the following language: 
“The taxpayer’s argument ignores 
the fact that the considerations paid 
for the contracts were sums which, 
plus interest and less expenses of 
the issuing companies, would equal 
the total of the payments to be made 
under the contracts. Rishel v. Paci- 
fic Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of California, 10 Cir., 78 Fed. (2d) 
881, 887. ‘It is well known that an 
annuity is calculated to yield a re- 
cipient who lives out his expectancy 
a total amount equal to the con- 
sideration paid, plus interest there- 
on. Hence, each annual payment, 
from the actuarial point of view, is 
made up partly of a return of capi- 
tal and partly of income. The statu- 
tory method is an arbitrary but es- 
sentially equitable device for deter- 
mining the amount of the income 
for taxation. Hence, it should be 
sustained.’ Magill, Taxable Income, 
p. 433. 

“We do not know from anything 
in the evidence what part of the 
return to the taxpayer in the form 
of periodical payments here in- 
volved represents earnings upon his 
investment, considerations paid by 
him for all the contracts. Con- 
ceivably, the total of that part of the 
return on which tax is imposed for 
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TAX DECISTONS 
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the years in question may have been 
paid from earnings on the invest- 
ment. 

“From the standpoint of the tax- 
payer, the most favorable assump- 
tion that can be made is that some 
part of the annual return to the 
taxpayer is represented by earnings 
upon his investment in the hands of 
the insurance companies. Recogni- 
tion of this characteristic of annuity 
contracts like those involved here 
led to the enactment of the section 
of the Revenue Code under con- 
sideration.” 

The court concludes as follows: 

“Congress, in providing that the 
return from such annuity contracts 
should be included in the annui- 
tant’s gross income to the extent of 
three per cent of the sum invested 
by the annuitant, may be Said to 
have made an approximation of that 
portion of the annuitant’s return 
which is received by him in the 
form of income from the capital in- 
vested. A taxpayer claiming that 
the section of the Revenue Code in 
question imposes in a given case a 
tax upon the return of capital under 
the guise of a tax on income is under 
the burden of establishing that no 
income was in fact received by him 
from his investment, or at least that 
the income actually received is less 
than three per cent upon his invest- 
ment. 

“In this case there is no evidence 
to show that the earnings of the tax- 
payer’s investment were less than 
three per cent of its amount during 
the taxable years in question, or to 
support the inference that the pay- 
ments received by him were wholly 
or even partly a return of capital. 
The taxpayer is, therefore, in no 
position to question the constitu- 
tionality of the section of the Rev- 
enue Code under the facts in this 
case. * * * The question of the con- 
stitutionality of section 22(b) (2) 
of the Internal Revenue Code is, on 
the facts in the present case, an 
academic question which the courts 
are not authorized to answer. * * * 
A taxpayer alleging unconstitu- 
tionality of an act must show not 


only that the act is invalid, but that 
he has sustained some direct injury 
as the result of its enforcement.” 


Earnings On Investment 

It is almost inconceivable to be- 
lieve that in a case as important as 
this that the attorneys for the tax- 
payer failed to present to the court 
an actuarial breakdown of the an- 
nuity income, that is, the propor- 
tions of capital return and interest 
earnings according to the assumed 
interest rate and life expectancy 
factors on which the contracts were 
based, and yet the decision states 
that the evidence did not indicate 
what part of the return to the tax- 
payer represents earnings upon his 
investment. 

Of course, this situation might be 
due to the fact that the taxpayer’s 
contention was to the effect that he 
recovered no earnings on his in- 
vestment until the full purchase 
price had been recovered by him. 
On the other hand, the court seems 
to be of the opinion that the entire 

% factor could have represented 
earnings, for it states that: “Con- 
ceivably, the total of that part of 
the return on which tax is imposed 
for the years in question may have 
been paid from earnings on the in- 
vestment.” 

As has been pointed out in these 
columns on numerous occasions, 
both of the foregoing viewpoints are 
fictitious. From a practical and 
actuarial standpoint, each annuity 
payment is made up partly of a re- 
turn of capital and partly of income. 
Furthermore, if any life insurance 
company attempted to issue an an- 
nuity contract agreeing to pay to the 
purchaser a 3% rate of interest on 
his entire investment, plus a portion 
of his capital each year, it would 
soon be flooded with business, and 
before many years be bankrupt. 

Finally, the court seeks to avoid 
the proper solution of the question 
by calling it “academic”, or one 
“which the courts are not authorized 
to answer.” On the contrary, it could 
easily be demonstrated without fear 
of contradiction that the problem 


is purely technical, and it is sincere- 
ly hoped that the time will soon 
come when some court will have 
the vision to approach this question 
in a practical and equitable manner, 


Treasury Decision 5515: 

Section 22(b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code provides that, for 
Federal Income Tax _ purposes, 
“amounts received under a life in- 
surance contract paid by reason of 
the death of the insured, whether in 
a single sum or otherwise” shall not 
be included in the gross income of 
the beneficiary, “(but if such 
amounts are held by the insurer 
under an agreement to pay interest 
thereon, the interest payments shall 
be included in gross income).” 

At the time this provision was 
enacted into law, the Treasury De- 
partment took the position that the 
interest portion of installment in- 
come payments should be included 
in the gross income of the benefi- 
ciary and subjected to tax, and regu- 
lations were issued to illustrate how 
this interest portion should be de- 
termined in connection with various 
modes of settlement. 

Litigation ensued, however, and 
several courts decided that such in- 
stallment income payments should 
be entirely exempt from income 
tax in the hands of the beneficiary 
where the optional form of settle- 
ment had been selected by the in- 
sured prior to his death. 

After receiving these set-backs, 
the Treasury Department amended 
its regulations, but continued to 
take the position that the interest 
portion of installment income pay- 
ments should be included in the 
gross income of the beneficiary, if 
the beneficiary exercised the option. 

However, in at least two subse- 
quent decisions the courts have held 
that the full installments should be 
exempt from tax even though the 
option were selected by the benefi- 
ciary. Hence, T. D. 5515 amends the 
regulations to read as follows: 

“The proceeds of life insurance 
policies, paid by reason of the death 
of an insured to his estate or to a 
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beneficiary (individual, partnership, 
or corporation), directly or in trust, 
are excluded from the gross income 
of the beneficiary, except in the case 
of certain transferees as provided in 
section 29.22(b) (2)-3 and in the 
case of a spouse to whom such pay- 
ments are income under section 
22(k). It is immaterial whether the 
proceeds are received in a single 
sum or otherwise. If, however, such 
proceeds are held by the insurer 
under an agreement to pay interest 
thereon, the interest payments must 
be included in gross income.” 

It is believed that any so-called 
“excess interest” paid in addition to 
the guaranteed installment income 
payments would also be considered 
taxable. However, it would appear 
that the “guaranteed installments” 
paid to the beneficiary after the 
death of the insured would be en- 
tirely free from income tax, irre- 
spective of whether the option were 
exercised by the insured or the 
beneficiary. 

Section 29.22(b) (2)-3 mentioned 
in the foregoing regulation relates to 
transferees for valuable considera- 
tion, while section 22(k) relates to 
alimony payments. 


Special Ruling: 

(Letter, dated April 4, 1946, signed 
by D. S. Bliss, Deputy Commis- 
sioner). 

Section 811(g) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code provides in part that 
the value of the gross estate of the 
decedent shall be determined, for 
Federal Estate Tax purposes, by 
including the amount receivable by 





all beneficiaries, other than the es- 
tate of the insured, “as insurance 
under policies upon the life of the 
decedent (A) purchased with pre- 
miums, or other consideration, paid 
directly or indirectly by the dece- 
dent, in proportion that the amount 
so paid by the decedent bears to the 
total premiums paid for the insur- 
ance.” 

Section 404(c) of the Revenue Act 
of 1942 qualified the foregoing pro- 
vision as follows: “but in determin- 
ing the proportion of the premiums, 
or other consideration, paid directly 
or indirectly by the decedent (but 
not the total premiums paid) the 
amount so paid by the decedent on 
or before January 10, 1941, shall be 
excluded if at no time after such 
date the decedent possessed an in- 
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cident of ownership in the policy.” 

The question arose as to whether 
the proceeds of a policy, fully paid- 
up before January 10, 1941, will be 
included in the gross estate of the 
insured at death for Federal Estate 
Tax purposes, if the insured trans- 
fers all of his interest therein as a 
gift, not made in contemplation of 
death, subsequent to January 10, 
1941. 

This special ruling reaches the 
conclusion that the entire proceeds 
will be included in the insured’s 
gross estate if he paid the premiums, 
emphasizing the fact that the pre- 
miums paid by the decedent on or 
before January 10, 1941, are to be 
excluded from the apportionment 
process only “if at no time after such 
date the decedent possessed an in- 
cident of ownership in the policy.” 

Hence, it can now be authorita- 
tively stated that in cases where the 
insured, subsequent to January 10, 
1941, relinquishes all of his interest 
in the policy as a gift, not made in 
contemplation of death, the total 
premiums paid by him, directly or 
indirectly, at any time, will be used 
in determining the proportion of 
the proceeds to be included in his 
gross estate. 


Hiram W. Evans v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue: 

(Tax Court of the United States, 
April 30, 1946, memorandum opinion 
of Judge Hill). 

This opinion reads in part as 
follows: 

“Where taxpayer was indebted to 
an insurance company on a policy 
loan and he executed an extension 
agreement, covering the premium 
on his policy and interest on the 
loan, which under the agreement 
were to be liquidated by monthly 
payments, it is held that the install- 
ment payments must be applied first 
to premium and thereafter to in- 
terest, since payment of the pre- 
mium to keep the insurance in force 
is of primary importance. Accord- 
ingly, taxpayer’s claimed deduction 
of interest for 1939 and 1940 on ac- 
count of the insurance loan is al- 
lowed only in part.” 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
v. William Fleming: 

(Decided, May 8, 1946, by the 
United States Court of Appeals, 
Fifth Circuit). 

The facts in this case might be 
summarized as follows: In 1938, 
Mrs. Fleming applied for two single 
premium insurance policies for a 
total of $40,000, and two single 
premium annuity contracts on her 


own life, but Mr. Fleming paid the 
premiums out of community funds 
from which his wife was also au- 
thorized to draw. No physical ex- 
amination was required. Mary, their 
daughter, was made the primary 
beneficiary of both insurance poli- 
cies, which reserved the right to the 
insured, Mrs. Fleming, to change the 
beneficiary and mode of settlement, 
and to surrender or borrow upon 
them. 

The Tax Court found that Mr. 
Fleming had previously taken out 
even larger sums of insurance on his 
own life and had also paid the 
premiums from community funds. 
His chief reason for purchasing the 
single premium policies on his wife’s 
life was his understanding that the 
$40,000 of proceeds would be exempt 
from Federal Estate Tax. He gave 
no thought to the powers granted 
to the insured under the terms of 


_ 
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the policies, and he did not intend 
to make a gift of them to his wife. 
Furthermore, Mrs. Fleming did not 
exercise any of the powers vested 
in her by the terms of the policies. 

The Commissioner contended that 
Mr. Fleming had created a gift of 
the policies to his wife, regardless 
of what might have been his dona- 
tive intent at the time the policies 
were procured. 

In deciding against the Commis- 
sioner, the court states: 

“When we come to consider the 
strong presumption that property 
purchased with community funds 
remains community property, even 
though title be taken in the name of 
the wife alone, we do not think the 
mere fact that the policies contained 
provisions giving the insured broad 
powers, created a gift from the 
husband to the wife, as a matter 
of law. Manifestly, this is true 
where the husband gave no thought 
to the terms of the policies and did 
not intend at the time to make a 
gift to his wife. The Tax Court’s 
finding of fact that the transaction 
did not result in a gift is conclusive 
here. 

“Under the rules of practice of 
the Tax Court the burden was upon 
the Commissioner to establish that 
a taxable gift was made. We think 
he wholly failed to discharge the 
burden imposed upon him and the 
decision of the Tax Court should 
therefore be affirmed.” 
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by 
Powel B&. 
Meaney 


Vice-President, 
General Counsel— 
General American Life 


Insurance Company 


developed a national habit of 

meeting the many complex prob- 
lems of this rapidly changing world 
with little or no preparation. Early 
in the recent war we followed the 
leadership of Generals “Too Little 
and Too Late” and the results of 
their leadership at Pearl Harbor, 
Midway, the Philippines and the 
Dutch East Indies should be well 
carved in our memory. 

But fortunately we Americans 
have formed another national habit, 
which, up until now, has been one 
of our saving graces. It seems that 
when the skies are blackest and our 
backs are to the wall we are able 
to remember and make effective 
that age old maxim—‘“The best de- 
fense is a strong offense.” The 
outcome of World War II is a 
brilliant testimonial to the sound 
strategy involved in that maxim. 

Careful observers cannot fail to 
recognize that in certain phases of 
the field of life insurance in which 
you and I today are personally in- 
terested, the philosophy which pro- 
duces Generals “Too Little and Too 
Late” has been allowed to permeate 
somewhat into our field of opera- 
tions. Such a philosophy is one of 
negation. It is based upon an at- 
titude of complacency which ac- 
cepts situations as they are rather 
than as they should be. It involves 
a lack of vision, a lack of initiative 
and a submission to being pushed 
into action rather than the assump- 
tion of aggressive leadership. 

As an example of what I mean 
when I refer to our complacency in 
facing modern day problems, let us 
consider the Social Security Act. 
Practically ever since that Act was 
enacted and approved, I have heard 
insurance men say, “Well, we feared 


l" seems that we in America have 





LET’S TAKE THE 
Offenstue { 


it, but now that it is the law, it 
has reacted to our benefit—people 
have become more conscious of the 
benefits of insurance in providing 
security and it has actually stim- 
ulated the sale of life insurance.” 
This kind of reaction in some im- 
portant aspects is very similar to 
the husband who came home and 
found the place littered with cigar 
butts and exclaimed, “Thank heav- 
ens, my wife has given up ciga- 
rettes at last.” 

No one can doubt the desirability 
for some form of old age benefits, 


unemployment benefits or even dis- 
ability benefits for those persons in 
actual need, but one can sincerely 
question the wisdom of enacting a 
law providing for such benefits for 
persons of all economic gradua- 
tions, particularly when by the en- 
actment of such legislation, it is 
clear that the premise upon which 
such legislation rests, if carried to 
its logical conclusion, may lead to 
governmental insurance of all types 
and ultimately to statism or so- 
cialism. 

It is not my purpose to condemn 
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In certain phases of the field 


of life insurance, 


the philosophy which produces Generals 


“Too Little and Too Late” 


has been allowed to permeate. 


The writer analyzes current social. trends 


as they affect the future of the insurance industry. 


the Social Security Act, Congress 
or our late President — public 
opinion demanded some form of 
social security legislation. But I 
call your attention to our com- 
placency in connection with the 
Social Security Act and the danger 
inherent in that Act in order to 
demonstrate the necessity of life 
insurance keeping apace and in 
tune with the times. 

It is entirely possible that if the 
philosophy of “Too Little and Too 
Late” had not gained too great a 
sway in the life insurance field, the 
program of group annuities in 
effect in a few of the larger com- 
panies, or pension trust plans and 
similar benefits proposed by many 
companies at this time, might have 
been aggressively sold at an earlier 
date, thereby eliminating the need 
for the extension of social security 
benefits to persons of all economic 
classes. If those of us in the field 
of life insurance will be injured by 
the extension of the principles in- 
herent in the Social Security Act— 
and I believe that we will not only 
be so injured but that all people in 
America will be injured—we have 
no one to blame except ourselves. 


Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 


As should have been anticipated, 
the Social Security Act was only a 
forerunner of things yet to come. 
The so-called Wagner Bill, pat- 
terned after the Beveridge “Cradle 
to the Grave” program, was intro- 
duced in Congress more or less as 
a piece of “pre-approach litera- 
ture.” In 1945, with the approval 
and- support’ of President Truman, 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
was introduced in Congress, which 
provides, among other things, 
health insurance, unemployment 
and temporary disability insurance, 
extension of retirement and sur- 
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vivors’ insurance benefits and bene- 
fits very akin to total and perm- 
anent disability insurance. 

Shall we sit idly by in the hope 
that such program will give “an 
impetus to life insurance” when it 
contains the germ that may end, not 
only the life insurance business as 
a private enterprise, but ultimately 
may end freedom of enterprise for 
all Americans? 


It occurs to me that we now have 
our backs to the wall and it is about 
time that we adopt aggressive tac- 
tics. We can no longer remain com- 
placent or submissive. If we do, 
we are carrying an umbrella for 
protection against the threat of an 
atomic bomb! 


Trend Toward Paternalism 


We, of course, must realize that 
these comparatively recent develop- 
ments directly affecting the field of 
life insurance are merely off-shoots 
of a fundamental philosophy as to 
the proper relationship between 
government and the people, a con- 
cept which has been gaining in 
momentum since industrial special- 
ization became an integral part of 
our national life. Stated simply, 
that concept establishes as a pri- 
mary duty of government the ex- 
tension of economic security to the 
masses of the people in a way and 
manner analogous to the duty of 
support that a father owes a child. 
It is this trend toward paternalism 
that, if carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion, will inevitably result in the 
end of American democtacy and 
freedom of enterprise as we have 
known it. 

If we in the field of life insurance 
sincerely believe that private enter- 
prise can provide adequate insur- 
ance benefits to the public at a fair 
and reasonable cost; if we believe 


that federal or governmental in- 
surance, including life insurance, 
health insurance and medical care 
insurance represents an unneces- 
sary and therefore unfair encroach- 
ment upon the precious principles 
of individual ingenuity and private 
initiative; if we believe that bu- 
reaucracy is achieving supremacy 
over individual rights and prerog- 
atives, then we must do away with 
Generals “Too Little and Too Late” 
and our strategy must be based 
upon the premise that the best de- 
fense is a strong offense. 

How shall we in the life insur- 
ance field do our part in this battle? 
How shall we take the offense? 

First and foremost, those of us 
engaged in the field of life insur- 
ance—both in the field and in the 
home offices—must recognize in the 
words of Mr. A. J. McAndless, 
President of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, that, “we 
must fulfill completely the ultimate 
utility of life insurance so as to 
silence the rising clamor for its 
extension through a public agency.” 
In doing this, we must recognize 
and keep constantly in mind that 
we, as life insurance institutions, 
have no right to exist unless by our 
existence the needs of our citizenry 
are being served. This means that 
if government insurance can be 
granted with greater coverage and 
less cost, then we have no case be- 
fore the court of public opinion. 
Of course, in determining cost, con- 
sideration must be given to two 
factors sometimes overlooked: (1) 
the increased rate of taxation oc- 
casioned by governmental insur- 
ance; and (2) the effect of an 
extended governmental insurance 
program upon the American ideal 
of private initiative. 


Blue Cross 


As an example of the kind of 
thing that life insurance must do 
in the future, let us examine the 
beginning of group _hospitaliza- 
tion. 

In 1929, a group of teachers at 
Baylor University in Texas, recog- 
nizing the need for protection 
against unforeseen hospitalization 
expense, prevailed upon the Uni- 
versity hospital, in consideration 
of $3.00 per semester from each 
teacher, to agree to give such 
teacher hospital care during the 
semester to the extent of twenty- 
one days if he or she should be so 
unfortunate as to need hospital 
care. From that idea Blue Cross 
originated and subsequently and 
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much later (I am sorry to say) 
group hospitalization insurance 
came into being. Today Blue Cross 
services more than seventeen mil- 
lion people, with a premium income 
of more than one hundred million 
dollars. 

While we must recognize that 
the Blue Cross, which calls itself 
a@ non-profit organization, is no 
more non-profit than mutual legal 
reserve life insurance companies, 
and yet, either by statute or suf- 
ferance in the various states, en- 
joys the right to do business with- 
out paying taxes imposed upon 
life insurance companies, we of the 
life insurance fraternity neverthe- 
less should be thankful that some 
enterprising individual not con- 
nected with a bureau in Washing- 
ton saw fit to organize the Blue 
Cross. He at least helped to pre- 
serve to that extent the field of 
insurance for private initiative 
and demonstrated at least for the 
time being that there was no great 
need for a federal hospitalization 
program administered by govern- 
ment employees. 


I have referred to the Blue Cross 
simply as evidence of the constant 
need for alertness in the field of 
life insurance. If we are to do 
our part in preserving private in- 
itiative and freedom of enterprise 
in this country, we cannot afford 
to wait until the Federal govern- 
ment perceives the need for a life 
insurance coverage because it will 
then be too late. We must antici- 
pate the needs of the nation, in- 
surancewise, and. make our own 
program effective to such a degree 
that there can be no reason for 
any further extension of govern- 
mental insurance. 


In fulfilling completely the ulti- 
mate utility of life insurance, we 
must not only meet human needs 
in new and diverse forms of cov- 
erage, but we must do so at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with 
the services rendered. 

In this connection there has been 
much comment that the cost of 
insurance today is too high be- 
cause of agents’ commissions. For 
example, in a recent pamphlet is- 
sued by the Blue Cross, while it 
took the position that there was 
no competition between insurance 
companies and the Blue Cross, it 
proceeded to say: 


“Private insurance is usually 


sold by agents who canvas in the 
office, the factory and the home. 
Experience shows that it does not 
sell itself. Consequently commis- 





sions are offered to encourage the 
sale of insurance. But commissions 
are illegal for non-profit hospital 
and medical care insurance in 
many states. Blue Cross insurance 
is usually offered through salaried 
employees * * * . Enrollment ex- 
penses rarely exceed 3% anywhere 
and in some cases, scarcely exist.” 

It is inconceivable to me that 
8% could accurately reflect all of 
the Blue Cross acquisition expense, 
but in any case, insurance compa- 
nies and insurance agents must 
come to recognize that commissions 
paid for the sale of insurance must 
be earnings in the full sense of 
the word if the agency system is 
to continue to flourish. It behooves 
us aS companies and as agents to 
constantly strive to increase the 
service which we render. Where 


the work performed is not com- 
satisfactory 


mensurate with a 








commission, let another more 
equitable method of compensation 
be devised. 

The life insurance business was 
built upon the American agency 
system. That system should be 
preserved to the fullest extent and 
in its preservation we must recog- 
nize that there can be no room for 
economic waste. Since most com- 
mission scales with which I am 
familiar seem reasonable to me, I 
do not believe that we are subject 
to censure at this time, provided 
the agent in the field renders the 
real service which it is possible for 
him to render in connection with 
the insurance program of his client. 
It is up to the companies and to 
the agents themselves to see that 
only agents capable of performing 
such service are permitted to write 
insurance. 

(Continued on page 52) 





State socialism means the end of everything that has made our 


country great. . 


. Lam not satisfied to be on the defensive. 


We have sufficient ingenuity to take the offensive. 
Let’s take it! 
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LIFE 


HE day I returned from service 
in the United States Navy, fol- 
lowing World War I, it was my 

good fortune to meet a most success- 
ful general agent who induced me to 
enter the life insurance business. 
That was 27 years ago. During my 
entire experience since I have read 
many articles and have heard a great 
deal said on the subject of motivating 
the buyer. I readily agree to the im- 
portance of all I have read and heard, 
and yet I am inclined to believe that 
we should approach this subject of 
motivation from a somewhat different 
angle, too. Perhaps, after all, it is 
not the prospective buyer who needs 
to be motivated . primarily. 

In a few weeks time I will celebrate 
the 20th anniversary of my appoint- 
ment as a general agent of my com- 
pany. It was on my tenth anni- 
versary, however, or rather in prepa- 
ration for it, that I grew somewhat 
sentimental, and thought I ought to 
do something about it. Sometimes 
we laugh at sentiment and think it is 
a sign of weakness. On the contrary, 
I am inclined to believe that a certain 
amount of sentiment is a mighty 
good thing. Some of the richest 
things in life are a result of senti- 
ment. 
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By 
Arthur D. Lynn 


General Agent 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


INSURANCE 


Iu rection 


So I make no apologies that I was 
sentimental about approaching my 
tenth aniiversary. I wanted to do a 
better job because of it, and I wanted 
my agency force to do a better job. 
I had no desire merely to use the 
occasion as one for celebration. After 
talking the matter over with my good 
associates in the field, we decided to 
make it an all-year proposition and 
adopted the slogan, “Our Tenth, Our 
Best.” 

To make our tenth year our very 
best year, we decided to lay the 
ground work well in advance. And 
so, as our first step, we wrote letters 
to many outstanding men in the life 
insurance field—men like the late 
A. E, N. Gray, vice-president of the 
Prudential, letters to a number of 
million dollar producers and to out- 
standing general agents. Their replies 
were prompt, and the writers of the 
letters were generous in the sharing 
of their own plans and methods. 

One letter, in particular, interested 
us very much. It was from a promin- 
ent general agent who told us that 
his own leading agents recently had 
given the matter of “doing a better 
job” considerable thought and that 
they had come to the conclusion that 
success in the life insurance business 


was grounded on the four funda- 
mentals: (1) knowledge, (2) faith, 
(3) plans and (4) action. 

In reviewing their own cases, these 
men and women had come to the 
conclusion that their failure to 
achieve the degree of success they 
felt they should have definitely had 
not been due to a lack of knowledze. 

In this connection, I am reminded 
of a rather neat observation once 
made by Mr. Gray, to whom I have 
already referred. When asked if it 
were possible for an agent to have too 
much knowledge of his subject, he 
replied: “I don’t think an agent is 
ever hurt by having too much knowl- 
edge—but he sometimes hurts him- 
self by trying to tell all he knows.” 

Furthermore, in their own cases 
certainly, the breakdown was not due 
to lack of faith. This general agent 
and his associates felt that all of us 
in the life insurance business have 
great faith in the stability of our 
companies, and in their practice, not 
only to fulfill every contract to the 
letter, but in many instances to go 
far beyond the mere letter of the 
contract. 

Also, we have faith in the institu- 
tion of life insurance, and more im- 
portant than that, we have faith in 
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our strong conviction that dollars put 
into life insurance will do more for 
the policyholder and his family than 
any other dollars which he will ever 
save or invest. This is particularly 
true because life insurance dollars 
are paid when they are needed most. 


Big Dollars 


My own office recently had a case 
which illustrates most vividly that 
life insurance dollars are big dollars. 
Away back in 1903 one of our agents, 
long since dead, wrote a $1000 
twenty-payment life policy on a 
barber in Kansas City. Some 40 
years later a very scholarly dignified 
gentleman of the old school walked 
into our office. He introduced him- 
self, stating that he was then 79 
years of age, could no longer follow 
his profession, and that he had had 
to give up his chair to a younger 
man. 

He had been advised by one of his 
“clients” to make application to a 
wellknown semi-charitable club, well- 
endowed, which had been established 
so that worthy men and women could 
live in comfort in their declining 
years. To his joy and surprise his 
application had been approved. But 
there was a matter of $800. The in- 
stitution was only semi-charitable. 
Upon payment of that sum he and 
his wife would have a home where 
both could live together with pride 
and respect, as long as both or either 
should live. But $800 to this fine 
old gentleman was a sum almost be- 
yond his imagination. He suggested 
that perhaps my predecssor might 
know some wealthy man to whom he 
could sign over his $1000 policy. Cer- 
tainly he himself could not live many 
more years and, if this “wealthy 
man” would advance $800, then 
someday he could be reimbursed the 
full $1000, and our policyholder and 
“mamma” could live together without 
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". . . the point where most fellows quit. | trust you will get out 
and show me the stuff you are made of." 


care or worry for their remaining 
days. 

When my predecessor reviewed his 
policy card and told this fine old 
gentleman that within three days 
time he could deliver to him a check 
for some $814—all his own money— 
the old gentleman had to be told over 
and over again, because it just 
seemed too good to be true. 


Faith 

I don’t doubt that all of us as 
underwriters have great faith—a deep 
conviction—that our life insurance 
dollars will do more for our clients 
than can ever be done through any 
other medium. 

Neither do we fail, as a rule, be- 
eause of lack of plans. The general 
agent, whom I have been quoting, 


Four keys to insurance success— 


knowledge, faith, plans, and action— 


motivate the writer towards 


“doing a better job.” 


Reminiscences of 20 years experience 


as a general agent in this field of vital service. 


went on to say that he had reviewed 
the plans of each of his associates 
and had been amazed at their 
thoroughness and workability. 

On the other hand, it is interest- 
ing to record—in striking contrast— 
that one of the multi-millionaire pro- 
ducers, to whom I wrote, replied that 
he attributed his success to the simple 
plan of never going to bed at night 
without having made out a list of 
those whom he intended to see the fol- 
lowing day. 


Action 


The concensus of opinion among 
those whom we consulted was that 
we are most apt to fail on the fourth 
fundamental—that is, we fail to put 
our knowledge, our faith and our 
plans into action. The general feel- 
ing was that as underwriters we 
should primarily focus our efforts on 
motivating ourselves into action. 

My duties in those days carried 
me to many cities. In one mid- 
western city I was introduced to a 
young man who for the previous four 
years had been a million-dollar pro- 
ducer for a well-known company. I 
was told that this young man was an 
indefatigable worker, but that he had 
not always been so energetic. The 
story goes that one Christmas, shortly 
after he had started in the business, 
he asked his general agent for a loan 
of $50 so that he could go home over 
the holidays. 

“T regret to tell you,” the G. A. 
replied, “but you do not seem to be 
eut out for this business. I would 
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rather not loan you the $50 you re- 
quest, but I will give you $100 to go 
home—if you won’t come back.” 

It was pretty bitter medicine, but 
this young man was motivated ‘into 
action. He did come back—and 
made the record just cited. 

On the matter of Genius versus 
Industry, Walter Lippman has this 
to say: “I do not despise genius— 
indeed, I wish I had a basket full 
of it instead of a brain. But, after 
a great deal of experience and ob- 
servation, I have become convinced 
that industry is a better horse to ride 
than genius. It may never carry any 
one man as far as genius has carried 
individuals—but industry, patient 
steady intelligent industry—will carry 
thousands into comfort, and even into 
celebrity, and this it does with ab- 
solute certainty.” 





A few years ago I had the privilege 
of eating on the diner with the late 
Seaborn Thornton Whatley, vice- 
president of the Aetna. He told me 
how he had started out many years 
before with my own company, the 
Massachusetts Mutual. After several 
months of discouragement, he wrote 
a long heartbroken letter—some four 
pages, in fact—to his general agent. 
A short two-sentence letter reached 
him by return mail. “I see by the 
tone of your letter,” said his general 
agent, “that you have arrived at the 
point where most fellows usually 
quit. I trust, however, that you will 
get out instead and show me the 
kind of stuff you are made of.” 
That letter made young “Seab” 
mighty mad. But certainly, too, it 
built fires under him. He determined 
to demonstrate he was no quitter. 


“We have faith in the institution of 


life insurance, because life insurance 


dollars are paid when needed most.” 
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The following month he sent in ten 
applications. Self confidence was 
established and he was soon on the 
high road to success. You, of the life 
insurance fraternity, know that he 
became a great salesman, a great 
general agent, and a great vice-presi- 
dent. “Seab” Whatley will be long 
remembered—because he was effec- 
tively motivated into action. 

What kind of action is necessary? 
Should we buzz around like a June 
bug against an are light? I do not 
think so. I do not think that calls 
alone will guarantee success. In fact, 
[ have long felt that we do not make 
our sales from calls. In our agency 
we train our men to make calls only 
for the purpose of “selling” inter- 
views—of securing appointments and 
the necessary information—to make 
possible an interview under favorable 
circumstances. 


Planned Action 


What we need is planned action, 
intelligent action, action with en- 
thusiasm, with faith and deep con- 
viction—continuous action, sustained 
action. I believe that we need action 
with a careful follow through. I 
sincerely believe that we lose far more 
cases as a result of failure to follow 
through than we do from lack of 
sales ability. Over and over, I have 
seen men of limited sales ability— 
but strong on follow through—lead 
men with far greater capacity. 

As we motivate ourselves into the 
right kind of sustained effort, we 
probably will have little trouble in 
motivating our prospect to becoming 
a buyer. 


No Insurance 


Tears still come to my eyes as I 
relate a story which came under my 
observation not many months ago. 
It happens that one of our under- 
writers called on a policyholder to 
make sure that his policy, now run- 
ning on the grace period, would not 
lapse. The policyholder, after the 
customary salutation and small talk, 
said: “And now, if you will take just 
a few minutes, I will explain why 
I was away from my home and why 
this premium was not given atten- 
tion several days ago.” Here is his 
story: 

A few years ago my brother, 
George, moved to Springfield and 
went with a real estate firm as a sales- 
man. He was very successful. He 
and his wife bought a new bungalow, 
and everything seemed to be going 
along nicely. They had three chil- 
dren: two girls, 8 and 10 years, and a 
boy 14. When I was first notified of 
George’s illness, I went to Springfield 
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at once, and was horrified at his 
condition. 

He had completely lost his voice 
and the use of his hands and arms. 
He was helpless. My sister-in-law 
told me that he had come home two 
days before and complained of a pain 
in his arm. He would not let her call 
the Doctor. He thought it was a mat- 
ter of a cold and a little rheumatism, 
which some hot towels and liniment 
might clear up. The next morning he 
was worse—so much worse that a 
Doctor was called in to see him. 

By this time, George had lapsed 
into the condition in which I found 
him. Other doctors were called into 
consultation. They held out no hope 
for recovery. They gave him two 
months to live. 

When my sister-in-law received this 
staggering information, her whole 
world seemed to collapse. Her grief 
was pitiful. The children were com- 
pletely dazed. It was pathetic when 
George would try to tell us some- 
thing, try to make us understand. He 
was going to die. He knew it . 
but he could neither talk nor write. 


What Future? 


It was then that I took my sister- 
in-law into another room and asked 
her how much life insurance George 
had. Imagine my consternation when 
she broke down and told me he had 
none. She had always been against 
it and would never let him buy any. 
There were so many things that they 
needed first. She knew now how ter- 
ribly wrong she had been, but it was 
too late to do anything about it. 

My brother lasted just six weeks. 
During that time with nurses, doc- 
tors, medicine, and hundreds of other 
expenses, their savings were ex- 
hausted, both my sister’s and my own. 
We had to make arrangements with 
an undertaker to give us credit. I 
personally guaranteed the payment. 
The family was all but destitute. 
George’s business associates were very 
attentive and thoughtful. They did 
everything they could. They sent a 
nice floral blanket for the casket and 
the whole office force came to the 
services. 


Separation 


Afterwards, we sat down to face the 
eold bleak facts and the realization 
that the future had to be faced some- 
way, somehow, no matter how dark. 
My sister-in-law was going to find 
work of some kind. Before her mar- 
riage 15 years before, she had been a 
stenographer, and she bravely said 
that she was sure she could do some- 
thing, although she knew that places 
were mighty hard to find. 

She would try to sell the little 


home and get enough equity to pay 
for the funeral. The two girls, 8 and 
10, were going to live with me, and 
the boy was going to live with my 
sister and try to finish high school. 

We had settled on all this, and I 
was about to start for home, when my 
sister-in-law asked me to do one more 
thing for her. She wanted me to go 
down to George’s office and get some 
of the personal effects from his desk. 
She wanted his personal things to 
keep. 

The men at the office were very 
kind, but all were curious to learn 
just what kind of shape the family 
was in, for they knew that George’s 
commissions had all been used up. I 
couldn’t tell them anything except 
that everything was taken care of. 
After getting together a few things, 
among them a pen and ink set the 
children had saved pennies to buy the 
previous Christmas, and a few other 
items, I was just about to thank the 
men for their kindness and leave 
when the office boy came in from an 
errand in town and saw what I was 
doing. He said, “Mr. Barton, your 
brother had a cigar box that he had 
some papers in back in the vault. 
Did you get that?’ I hadn’t. 

He took me back into the vault, got 
down the cigar box, and I sat down 
in there to open it up with I can’t 
tell you just what kind of excitement. 





I was afraid to hope, but I wanted to 
save my sister-in-law any further dis- 
appointment or trouble. 


Fully Protected 


When I untied the string around 
the box, the lid burst open and a 
bunch of papers and policies fell on 
the floor. The first one I picked up 
was for $10,000, the next for $5,000, 
and there were several more for 
$2,000 each. I could not believe my 
eyes. As there were no receipts with 
them, I dropped everything and hur- 
ried as fast as I could over to the 
insurance office to see if the policies 
were in force. Well, everyone was 
good and in effect for the face 
amount. The $10,000 one carried a 
rider, which would pay the wife $100 
a month as long as she lived. The 
$5,000 was to pay off the mortgage on 
the home, and the policies of $2,000 
each for the three children’s college 
education, and that left $3,000 to 
clean up bills and take care of other 
things. 

Bill, I never was so excited in my 
life. I forgot where I had parked my 
car and spent a crazy half-hour look- 
ing for it. When I finally found it, 
you can imagine with what mixed 
emotions I drove out to Seventeenth 
St. to the little home. When I burst 
into the house and told my sister-in- 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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— hyphen smith 


"Got him, Pops!" 
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VISUAL SALES AIDS 





Sy “Timothy W. Foley 


General Agent, State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


ISUAL sales aids are, indeed, 

very effective in creating positive 

selling ideas for the life insur- 
ance underwriter. They certainly 
help eliminate any negative thinking 
which, we all know from experience, 
helps ruin a sale. Under this sys- 
tem of selling you get action im 
mediately on your first interview. 
The main reason why I find it easy 
to do business with people is because 
I believe in visual sales selling 100%. 
I do very little talking; merely dis- 
play my material and let my pros- 
pect do the talking. 
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In my opinion a good visual sales 
kit is the backbone of an organized 
sales talk. If you think you can out- 
talk your prospect and that your sales 
talk is perfect, try this. Dictate 
your sales talk into a dictaphone, 
play the record back, then ask your- 
self if you would buy if someone 
to.d you that story, in those words 
and in that tone of voice. Another 
suggestion try your sales talk 
out on your wife. She will be glad 
to tell you how good it is. Maybe 
the answer will be the reason why 


vou are not selling more insurance. 


I find many life insurance under- 
writers who object to carrying a sales 
kit. I ask you; are you ashamed of 
what you have to sell? The doctor, 
lawyer, architect and other business 
and professional people all carry some 
form of kit. Just remember—re- 
ceptionists or secretaries do not turn 
down brief cases. They turn down 
the weak, apologetic or slick callers 
who carry them. 

A good visual sales kit makes an 
agent’s story five times as clear as 
anything he might point out. It 
gets his prospect’s attention im- 
mediately. 

Even while you are reading this 
article, I know very well that I 
do not have your entire attention. 
Some of you have left your homes 
this morning where there was illness 
in the family. Others are thinking 
about a telephone call they should 
have made; and many other situa- 
tions to take your attention away. 
Therefore, why should you say as a 
comparison that your sales talk will 
have your prospect’s entire attention. 
It certainly will not. But at least 
the use of a picture, illustration or 
graph will attract his attention. You 
know well that every other salesman, 
who calls on your prospects, exhibits 
samples or pictures of what he has to 
sell. We are selling something that 
is intangible. Therefore, we must 
show life insurance in action and the 
easiest, most natural way is through 
visual sales aids. Time and again 
you have heard it said that sight is 
the most important avenue to the 
mind, that 83% of all our mental 
impressions are received visually and 
only 17% through all other senses. 


Dull Document 


A life insurance policy is certainly 
a colorless, dull, unattractive docu- 
ment. It is made up of several un- 
interesting pages jam-packed with 
technical language, fine print and any 
and all kinds of figures. 

Further, just what do the names 
of some of our life insurance policies 
mean? For example, Whole Life, 
Death or age 60, Convertible Policy; 
Modified Life. The name of the 
policy means nothing. And how 
about such terms as Settlement Op- 
tions, 10 and 20 Years Certain, and 
Extended Term. 

IT am not finding fault with the 
actuaries who originated these names. 
What I am driving at is that it is 
your job, and mine, to dress up these 
policies. Put some warmth and 
feeling into them. You know that 
people are seldom moved to action 
by technicalities and figures, but by 
sympathetic analysis of their needs 
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The life underwriter finds valuable material 


for pointing his sales talks 


in visual sales aids. 


Some suggestions 


for making profitable use of pertinent illustrations. 


and desires, expressed in understand- 
able and appealing terms. 

I personally feel that we have not 
as yet scratched the field of properly 
merchandising the selling of life in- 
surance policies. 


Pictures Are the Thing 


Men in the advertising business tell 
me that pictures of people and chil- 
dren are natural attention getters. 
A large, simple picture, especially a 
photograph, will get more attention 
than several small pictures. Glance 
through the various magazines where 
a single page ad will cost from $1,000 
to $10,000 and the display is designed 
and prepared by the highest-paid 
advertising specialists. What do you 
find? You find pictures! Pages and 
pages of pictures but very little read- 
ing matter. Remember what I said 
about the colorless life insurance 
policy! Don’t you think it’s high 
time we put some pictures in our 
life insurance policies? Or, at the 
very least, in presenting them. 

In advertising cigars, cigarettes, 
radios, automobiles, foods, refrigera- 
tors, and many other articles, you will 
find that they are not sold through 
the use of a lot of printer’s ink, but 
by attractive pictures of people. 

Incidentally, in this connection, I 
think the reason many “top” radio 
programs are successful is because of 
the simple language used. They aim 
to attract, to get their message over 
to the youngsters, as well as the 
grown-ups. Probably, that is why the 
average home has two or more radios. 


Tangible Sales Tips 


Tested and successful sales pre- 
sentations prove that the salesman, 
who makes his prospect see the most 
benefits, gets the order. See how 
this is brought home in the following 
examples: 

If you were selling automobile 
tires, you would sell safety, security, 
long wear, dependability. After all, 
a car owner does not want to ride 
on a tire going 35 or 45 miles per 
hour, if that tire is likely to blow out. 

A building contractor may know 
all about building materials and how 
to use them, but that knowledge will 
not sell a home. To sell a home you 
must visualize, demonstrate, and con- 
vey to the prospect’s mind all the 


comforts, conveniences, benefits and 
advantages of a home. That is why 
the real estate agent always has a 
positive frame of mind when he is 
selling a piece of property. 

A woman buys a refrigerator for 
a particular reason. Mainly, to keep 
the food in eatable condition—not 
because of the mechanical construc- 
tion about which she knows little 
and probably cares less. 


Sell Income 


[ have said before that everything 
about life insurance is intangib!e. 
That is why we should use illustrative 
material. All of which being the 
ease, I use clear cut and tailor-made 
illustrations, with simple definitions, 
in selling the various plans of life 
insurance. I keep in mind at. all 
times that I am selling dollars for 
future delivery to a man for his re- 
tirement years, or dollars to his bene- 
ficiaries for family protection. 

The average man gets paid by the 
week, every two weeks or once a 
month. Therefore, you will find that 
he pays his bills along the same lines. 
Let’s talk about life itself and sell 
life insurance in the form of dollars 
to guarantee his salary to his family 
for 10, 15 or 20 vears; guarantee the 


The 
Author 
and 


His Son 





mortgage payment on his home; 

. : , : 
guarantee his children’s education. 
Basically, life insurance was designed 
for family protection. Let’s stick to 
the formula. 


Use Emotional Appeal 


You will notice that by the use of 
these expressions you are merchandis- 
ing life insurance and using emo- 
tional appeal. This eliminates a lot 
of useless sales talk and confusing 
figures. We are in a_ sentimental 
business. If you remove sentiment 
from life insurance, there is no life 
insurance. Sentiment is back of 
every life insurance sale that is made. 

The actual making of sales aids 
and illustrations will sharpen an 
agent’s knowledge and make him a 
better life insurance underwriter. 
Properly prepared and presented, they 
will do more than anything else to 
back up an agent’s promise of real 
professional service. You will find 
that under this method of presenta- 
tion the’ great majority of your cases 
will be “closed” without sales pres- 
sure. The best sale is where the 
prospect buys and not where he 
thinks he is being sold. 


Worth a Thousand Words 


Life insurance companies furnish 
their agents with visual sales aids 
and illustrations. The question is, 


are you using them properly? Are 
you using them to fit in with your 
own sales technique? The primary 
factor in a sale is YOU—not the life 
insurance company. And 

Remember! A picture is worth a 
thousand words. 
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sion has its own language, its 

own “lingo.” Your unfamiliar- 
ity with it proclaims you an out- 
sider, marks you as a greenhorn. 
Luckily for us in the insurance 
business, we know the language of 
our prospects, we are quite at home 
in their “lingo.” For our customers 
are just average people and, in ap- 
proaching them, we have the ad- 
vantage from the start ... because 
we are just average people our- 
selves. 

When we go to call on our aver- 
age cases, it’s well to remember 
that old couplet of Kipling’s: 

“The Colonel’s Lady and Judy 
O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins” 

That is a reassuring thought. We 
also increase our confidence when 
we remember that all human be- 
ings, so the psychologists tell us, 
react alike under emotional stress. 
And, of all the emotions that we 
hold in common with our fellow- 
men, none is so strong as that of 
self-preservation. And is not in- 
surance, to a great degree, just 
that? We, of the insurance field, 
are selling a commodity extraordi- 
nary. We have self-preservation, 
in its material aspects at least, to 
offer and on advantageous terms at 
that. 


F sion trade and every profes- 
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SELLING 


THE 
AVERAGE 
CASE 


Sy Hewmine R. Kaha 


First Field Assistant 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
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“The Colonel’s Lady and 

Judy O’Grady are sisters under 
their skins.” 

An expert relates her 

experiences in meeting, by means 
of life insurance, 

the obligations of families placed 


in the “average case”’ bracket. 


How do we get in contact with, 
or how do we approach, the average 
case? The same methods which 
have been used all these years ap- 
ply here; either the endless chain 
system, the referred lead system, 
or the cold canvass system. I have 
used the cold canvass and the re- 
ferred lead system, principally. 

The first method, my cold can- 
vass system, has been through the 
telephone approach and not through 
knocking on the doors of homes or 
offices. The telephone approach it- 
self has been on service, and by 
using this system you automatical- 
ly fall into the average size case 
and, of course, it does mean sacri- 
ficing selling the case in the first or 
the second interview. 

By using this approach you are 
forced into programming, and the 
man or woman today who has not 
studied the method of program- 
ming is very much behind the times. 
I may say this with complete con- 
fidence even the government has 
started off all the men and women 
in the Services on a small program 
since the government insurance, as 
you all know, does not pay out in a 
lump sum but pays out an income 
basis over a period of years. You 
all belong to different companies 
and, surprisingly enough, the aver- 
age size case in your company 
might be considered small or large 
in another company. 

Likely you may want to know 
what my secretary says, or what I 
said when I started out, on this sys- 
tem. The questions asked, and the 
answers given here were worked 
out over a period of months by put- 
ting down all of the replies, and 
then narrowing these down to those 
most often used. 


Here is what my secretary says 


today, and what I said back in 1931 
and 1932, when I first started out 
in the life insurance business. After 
the number has been dialed, my sec- 
retary says: “This is Miss Brown, 
Miss Kuhn’s secretary, of The 
Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. I would like to make an ap- 
pointment for Miss Kuhn to see you 
tomorrow morning around 10:00 
o’clock, will that be convenient for 
you : 

Usually the question comes back: 
‘What about?” and Miss Brown re- 
plies: “Miss Kuhn has worked out 
a new service plan which pertains 
to the insurance and annuities you 
already own and she just wants a 
few minutes of your time to outline 
this plan to you tomorrow morning 
at 10:00.” 


If the man says that he is not 
interested, my secretary replies: 
“Mr. Smith, may I explain that this 
does not involve any further insur- 
ance or any additional outlay on 
your part—this is simply a service 
on the insurance you already own, 
will tomorrow at 10:00 be a con- 
venient time for you?” If the man 
repeats that he is not interested, 
then the reply is as follows: “Mr. 
Smith you are interested in the in- 
surance you already own and what 
Miss Kuhn wishes to explain to you 
very definitely keys in with the in- 
surance you already have estab- 
lished—will tomorrow at 10:00 be 
convenient for you?” 


My secretary generally averages 
two appointments in an hour and a 
half. Of course, it must be taken 
into consideration that in some 
cases she cannot get beyond the sec- 
retary or the prospect is in confer- 
ence, or is not at his desk. She aver- 
ages only six contacts during the 
hour and a half. After awhile you 





will have second and third inter- 
views and, in that way, you will 
have between six and seven appoint- 
ments a day, an amount you need 
in order to do a fair sized volume. 


The second method which I have 
used is the referred leads. Here 
again my secretary makes the ap- 
pointment; however, she uses the 
referred lead’s name and says only 
after introducing herself : “Mr. Jones 
gave your name to Miss Kuhn be- 
cause he thought he wanted to make 
available to you the type of service 
which Miss Kuhn rendered to him. 
Miss Kuhn would like to make an 
appointment with you tomorrow 
morning at 10:00 o’clock, would 
that be convenient for you?” 

One important factor in working 
along this line is that telephone 
calls, and appointments can be so 
arranged in a given area that, if a 
second or third call-back becomes 
necessary, these can be dove-tailed 
so that a certain number of new 
appointments, call-backs, etc., can 
be taken care of in the same area 
in one day. And by thus arranging 
to see four or five prospects during 
one morning, or afternoon, all in 
the same neighborhood, by definite 
appointment, it becomes possible to 
cut down on a lot of unnecessary 
footwork—concentrating instead on 
the headwork. 

The next step is when you keep 
the appointment, and whether this 
is kept through the cold canvas or 
through the referred lead does not 
make any difference, because the 
first few minutes with the prospect 
in his office either opens or closes 
the door to us. 

How am I received by the pros- 
pect? Interestingly enough, since 
the prospect knows in advance the 
purpose of my call, I find the bar- 
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riers down; and I can therefore 
proceed immediately with my ap- 
proach or sales talk—which has, of 
course, been worked out previously. 

May I say here that a strictly 
“canned” sales talk is not recom- 
mended. It is always wise to have 
a few “pointers” at one’s finger- 
tips; but these should not be de- 
livered verbatim. 

Where a prospect’s name has 
been obtained from another policy- 
holder, or from some other source, 
it is desirable, as early as possible 
in the first interview, to ascertain 


the prospect’s income. A man’s in-. 


come tells immediately what type 
of insurance is most likely to cover 
his needs, as well as the particular 
approach which is most apt to be 
successful in his case. For instance, 
if he falls within the $2,400 to $8,- 
000 or $10,000 bracket, very rarely 
will he have an inheritance tax 
problem. If, however, his income is 
above $10,000 there is the problem, 
in a majority of cases, of inheri- 
tance taxes to be considered. 

In the case of a cold canvass tele- 
phone approach, one must be more 
than careful during the first few 
moments of the actual interview in 
the prospect’s office. After the pre- 
liminaries are over, the “Good 
Mornings” have been exchanged, 
etc., it is strongly urged that you 
do not take a seat, or otherwise 
make yourself at home, until you 
have been invited to do so. This is 
stressed not merely from the point 
of view of courtesy, but for the ef- 
fect created in the prospect’s mind 
-——and it applies as much to men 
underwriters as to women. 


On being invited to be seated, 
start to ask questions. Try it, and 
see that by putting a direct ques- 
tion to him, your prospect is com- 
pelled to concentrate upon what you 
are saying; whereas if you merely 
make a statement, and then an- 
other, he may appear to be listen- 
ing, while often his mind is far 
away from the subject at hand. 


“Do you know, Mr. Smith, that 
the life insurance companies have 
made a survey of the average man’s 
life insurance estate and that their 
conclusion is that the average man 
buys his life insurance more or less 
haphazardly, often from two or 
three different agents connected 
with different companies? Don’t 
you agree, Mr. Smith, that such a 
procedure might well result in a 
disorganized, sometimes even a cha- 
otic setup? Mr. Smith, I wonder 
whether you have followed this pro- 
cedure?” 
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Miss Kuhn, pictured on the opposite page, 


makes good use of the telephone 


in reaching her prospects. 


This approach paves the way for programming, 


and affords ample opportunity 


for rendering service on existing policies 


and securing a personal interview. 


By throwing the ball as quickly 
as possible into his lap, in this way, 
Mr. Smith has no alternative but 
to toss it back; and getting him to 
talk is the one sure way of deter- 
mining along what avenue of 
thought it will be best to proceed. 
For instance, if his answer is “Yes” 
—that is, if he too has purchased 
lis present life insurance holdings 
from more than one agent, further 
questions can follow, in more or 
less this order: 

“Will your life insurance pro- 
ceeds be passed through your own 
estate or the estate of your wife?” 

“Will the proceeds of your life 
insurance go to your family direct, 
without having first to go through 
Probate Court, with the attendant 
delay and expense?” 

“Do you know that you, the in- 
sured, can obtain certain privileges 
for your beneficiaries which, with- 
out your action, they cannot obtain 
for themselves? That is, you can 
for example make your life insur- 
ance judgment- proof, something 
your beneficiaries cannot do, if you 
have not previously made the nec- 
essary provisions.” 

“Are your life insurance premi- 
ums paid on an annual, semi-an- 
nual, or quarterly basis—or per- 
haps on a monthly basis?” 

“Are you aware that you can 
have your life insurance trustee’d 
by your company, without charge?” 

“Have you considered how the 
proceeds of your insurance con- 
tracts may be invested if, simul- 
taneously, something should happen 
to both your wife and yourself? In 
that event, could the guardian, 
whom you have appointed, be 
trusted to fulfil your wishes? I as- 
sume, of course, Mr. Smith, that 
you have made a will, to invest this 
money for your children.” 

“Have you taken advantage of 








the income provisions obtainable 
with most companies today— 
against the day when you are ready 
to retire?” 

“Are you aware that some of 
your own policies may not give your 
beneficiary, in case of your death, 
the right to name another benefici- 
ary?” 

Upon his admission that any one, 
or several of these matters have 
not been provided for, I attempt to 
obtain Mr. Smith’s policies for 
analysis. The sooner his policies 
can be so obtained, the sooner I 
know the interview will be at end, 
and I can go on from there to the 
next interview. 

On securing consent to review 
Mr. Smith’s policies, if they do not 
happen to be in his office at the 
time, but must be brought from his 
home or safe deposit box, arrange- 
ments are made to pick them up at 
the time of the next appointment— 
a week or two later. (It is your sec- 
retary who will phone him to find 
out when it will be most convenient 
to pick up the policies. This creates 
the impression that your time, as 
well as Mr. Smith’s is valuable, and 
that you, as well as he, are a busy 
man.) 

The first interview in a man’s 
office should not, ordinarily, take 
more than 10 or 15 minutes. If it 
does, you will generally find that 
you will not be successful in ob- 
taining his policies, and one of the 
main purposes of the first inter- 
view will thereby have been de- 
feated. 

During the second interview, in 
addition to collecting Mr. Smith’s 
policies for analysis (for which a 
receipt is given him) it is essential 
also- to get all the information re- 
quired to make a complete survey 
of his estate—by putting the fol- 
lowing questions: 
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“What is your wife’s age? 

“In what State was your wife 
born? 

“What are your children’s ages? 

“In what State or States were 
they born? 

“Does you wife have an income 
of her own? 

“Does she expect to inherit an 
estate? 

“Is there a trust fund established 
for your children at the present 
time? 

“Ts there a trust fund established 
for your wife? 

“For yourself? 

“Do you expect to inherit any 
money ? 

“What do you think would be the 
minimum amount of money your 
wife could get along on, and bring 
up your children?” 

Mr. Smith is undoubtedly aware 
that, in providing an income for 
his wife and children, he can take 
into account either the period up 
to age 18, when they will be gradu- 
ated from high school, or age 22, 
when they will be ready to leave 
college. Having learned the chil- 
dren’s ages, it is simple arithmetic 
to deduce that, if the youngest 
child is eight, a ten-year period 
must be taken into consideration to 
provide the necessary income until 
that child’s graduation from high 
school; and a 14-year period before 
his graduation from college. 

After establishing the amount of 
income which Mr. Smith wishes to 
provide for this period, it must be 
made clear that it will be necessary 
to provide an additional income for 
one year after his death, to take 
care of his family through the diffi- 
cult adjustment period—and that 
experience has shown an amount 
equal to three-fifths of his present 
yearly income sufficient. 





There is, also, an immediate cash 
fund needed to take care of the last 
expenses and this, too, must be 
worked out in proportion to Mr. 
Smith’s income—or if there is an 
inheritance tax problem, then in 
proportion to that problem. 

Having ascertained the income 
bracket into which Mr. Smith falls, 
it is then necessary to determine 
the minimum amount of income he 
wishes to provide for his wife after 
the children are grown, so that she 
will not need to be dependent upon 
the children. 

And, if he can afford it, Mr. 
Smith may wish to establish a “col- 
lege education fund” for his chil- 
dren, or perhaps a fund to enable 
his daughter to study stenography, 
or equip herself as a beautician— 
or his son to take a course in me- 
chanics, etc. 

In the larger income brackets, 
Mr. Smith might like to establish 
a fund to provide a dowry for his 
daughter, or see his son well started 
on a business career. Or, if he 
wishes his son to follow one of the 
professions, this will, of course, 
mean from six to eight years of 
college training, and should be spe- 
cifically provided for. 

I then ask to see Mr. Smith’s 
will, and Mrs. Smith’s will as well, 
if she has one. Also, does Mr. 
Smith own any real estate? And 
where is it located? 

Does he have a savings bank ac- 
count? 

Does he own any 
bonds? 

In addition to obtaining this in- 
formation, very often it is possible 
to learn from Mr. Smith’s own re- 
plies, and from the way in which 
those replies are made, as to how 
best to proceed with the sale. 

After obtaining as complete in- 


stocks or 








formation as possible along these 
lines, arrangements are made for 
the next appointment. 

* * * 

In preparation for the third in- 
terview I make a digest of all Mr. 
Smith’s policies, as well as the vari- 
ous benefits, methods of payment, 
whether there are any disability or 
double indemnity provisions, etc., 
and at the same time note such rec- 
ommendations as may be necessary 


-If, for instance, there are alter- 
nate beneficiaries missing from the 
policies, the advisability of naming 
such alternate beneficiaries is 
pointed out. If there are benefici- 
ary agreements or optional modes 
of settlement attached to the poli- 
cies, it becomes necessary to ascer- 
tain if, by any chance, there is the 
possibility of Mr. Smith’s having 
inadvertently disinherited any chil- 
dren—who may be born posthu- 
mously to Mrs. Smith. 

If Mr. Smith has not made his 
life insurance judgment-proof and 
spendthrift-proof, the advisability 
of such action is strongly recom- 
mended. 

Often it is found, too, that bene- 
ficiary agreements have been made 
out, not to the last survivor’s es- 
tate, but to the insured’s estate; 
which may very likely mean that 
10, 15, or 20 years after the death 
of the insured his estate will very 
likely have to be re-opened. 

In a number of cases, especially 
where there is a wife and only one 
child, no further contingent bene- 
ficiary will have been mentioned. 
This means, of course, that if the 
wife should be the last survivor, 
her family will ultimately inherit 
the entire estate—which may not 
be at all according to the insured’s 
wishes. 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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EVELOPMENT. The “Mathe- 

matical” Life Curve is so called 

because it has a mathematical 
definition instead of merely being a 
line connecting a series of plotted 
points. It is the curve which most 
nearly fits the series of points de- 
veloped from statistical data in con- 
nection with this investigation. 

The Life Curve expresses a re- 
lationship between passing time and 
numbers of articles going out of 
service or people dying. The time 
element may be represented by “X” 
and the number of articles by “Y”. 
Thus, if ten articles are at hand to- 
day, and these will pass out of 
existence at the rate of one per year 
for ten years, the mathematical 
definition of these facts would be 
X= Y; that is, with the passage of 
X years Y articles cease to exist but 
since X= Y the articles going out 
of existence equals the years elapsed 
in this case. 

The actual mathematical formula 
for the Life Curve was developed on 
a percentage basis. That is, maxi- 
mum life or total life span was taken 
as 100% and the total number of 
articles installed or persons born at 
any given date was also assigned a 
100% value. The curve then shows 
the per cent retired of the original 
100% installation for a given date 
at any selected number of years sub- 
sequent to that date, with the years 
expressed as a per cent of the total 
life span of the article under con- 
sideration. 

The maximum life span for any 
type of article, race or kind of per- 
son or animal, is defined as that age 
beyond which less than 1/10 of 1% 
of the original installations or births 
survive. According to definition the 
practical maximum life span of na- 
tive born Americans is found from 
statistics to be 100 years, so that 
when dealing with the American 
life span 100 years equals 100% and 
no transposition of years into per 
centum is necessary. This, of course, 
is not true for any other article or 
group having a different life span. 

The number of persons born, who 
did not die before attaining the age 
of five, was determined for each 
year from 1790 to 1940. These births 
by yearly periods were then related 
on a percentage basis to the sur- 
vivors from each period as disclosed 
by a given census enumeration of 
the population by ages. A separate 
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MORTALITY 


PEOPLE AND PROPERTY 
By HA. M. Gault, S.B., S.M.C.E. 


Third and Final Part 


life curve was thus developed for 
each census period studied. Ten 
such independent curves could be 
developed from the censuses of 
1850-1940 inclusive. Prior to 1850 
insufficient data are available from 
census age listings to make similar 
comparisons, 


Age-Survival 
The age-survival relationship 
found by relating births to survivors 
disclosed by census was plotted on 
a graph. A mathematical curve was 
then developed to fit these facts. 
The curve has the form: 


Y = £(%-X) (aX™+bX") 
+ £(X-X) (X%-X)d(X-h) 
+ £(X-X:) (100-c(105-X)") 


in which X =the age of the article 
or individual, or the number of 
years back of inventory or census 
date to date of origin and Y=the 
per cent of original quantities sur- 
viving at inventory or census date. 

All other elements are constants 


which give the curve the specific 
shape required. 


Characteristics—It is to be borne 
in mind that when the term “years” 
is used in the following discussion 
“per cent” may be substituted for 
“years” for any article having a 
maximum life of other than 100 
“years”, 

dy 
The first derivative — of any 
dx 


mathematical formulae involving 
“y” as a function of “x” gives the 
rate of change of “y” for any, se- 
lected value of “x”; or, as in the 
case of these curves, for any chosen 
age. 

Solving the foregoing formula for 
rates of change it is found that: Ac- 
cording to the Mathematical Life 
Curve, from ages 0 to 71 years the 
years pass more rapidly, at a de- 
creasing rate, than articles go out 
of existence, or than people die. 
During the period from 71 to 82 
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years death keeps pace with the 
passing of time and the formulae 
takes the shape of a straight line 
with 2.6 per cent of the articles 
going out of existence with each 
passing year. From 82 to 100 years 
death takes over, at an increasing 
rate, and people die proportionately 
faster than the years pass. 


The foregoing should be useful in 
determining missing values where a 
few age-life characteristics are of 
record for a given item. With these 
relationships in mind it should be 
possible to sketch free hand curves, 
with the recorded data plotted as a 
guide and from these obtain results 
which would no doubt be at least as 
accurate as could be obtained di- 
rectly by trying to guess the maxi- 
mum life of the article in question 
so as to use the appropriate life table 
in preference to the sketch method. 


Chart 


Some Fundamental Relationships. 
The accompanying chart has been 
prepared to show some of the funda- 
mental relationships which exist be- 
tween retirements, replacements, 
age and life expectancy. All figures 
developed and charted are based on 
the same _ identical mathematical 
curve which relates the number of 
articles, persons or animals retired 
at any given date, by death or its 
equivalent, to the total number in- 
stalled or born at some given earlier 
date. 


The Mathematical Life Curve ex- 
presses a relationship between time 
represented by X and articles or 
persons retired with the passage of 
time as represented by Y, as pre- 
viously discussed. For simplicity of 
calculation the element X was di- 
vided into ten parts and Y into 100. 
The time element was further sub- 
divided into half parts and values 
of Y calculated for each part sub- 
part of X. The actual total time may 
be any number of years; then this 
total number of years is 100% and is 
equivalent to 10 on the X scale. 
Also, if 10 on the X scale is taken as 
100%, then this scale may be con- 
sidered as divided into 5% intervals 
from 0 to 100. Similarly, the Y scale 
may be considered to represent a 
per cent of any selected number of 
articles or individuals. 


"Ten Year" Curve 


Development. The “Ten Year” 
curve is so called because at any 
selected age the figures given ex- 
press the changes during the pre- 
ceding ten years which have oc- 


curred in the age-life relationship 
as defined by the “Mathematical” 
Life Curve. For example if “Y” 
people are alive at age “X” minus 
10 years then the “Ten Year” curve 
opposite “X” gives the per cent of 
these “Y” people still alive at age 
“X” whereas the Life Curve at point 
of time “X” relates the people then 
living to those born “X” years 
earlier. 

The source of Ten Year curve data 
was the same as that for the Life 
Curve and the same comments apply 
to that part of the data used. Of 
course no birth information was re- 
quired in this connection. 

Basic figures were obtained in two 
distinctly different ways: 

(1) By following one set of people 


(2) By following different sets of 
people of all ages through three 
consecutive censuses. 

The result of the second method is 
the formula: 


Y = £(%-X) (aX™+bX") 
+ £(X-X:) (100-c(105-X)*) 


from which tabular values were cal- 
eulated for “Y”, for all values of 
“X” from 0 to 100. 

It is to be noted that values may 
be derived for the Ten Year Curve 
for years oneto ten, but that these 
are, of course, only imaginary; that 
is, a person who has lived ten years 
at the age of five or six is a purely 
hypothetical being. 

Relationship of Life and Ten Year 
Curves. Having developed these for- 
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¥ Based on U.S.Census Data covering 362 x 106 
persons with minor adjustments to correct 
for obviously insufficient or incorrect data 








PERIOOS=UNITS OF TIME =PER CENT OF TOTAL LIFE SPAN 


Perioic Repracements (5 YR Perions) = 7.446 FOREVER, TO MAINTAIN A 

PERPETUAL INVENTORY OF 100,0N Basis OF 100 YEAR MAxiImMuM LIFE 

1. SO%of people born 67 years ago are alive at Inventory Date (Life Expectancy at 
birth see “Lire Expectancy “Curve 

2-80% of people born 50 years ago(50% of Life Span or Maximum Life ) are alive at 


3- 50% of Life Span (SO Year Life Expectancy) 1s past age of 18(18%of Max Life ) 
4-50% of Life Span having been lived, Life Expectancy is 25 Years(25%of Life Span) 
5-50% of Inventory is older (SO% younger) than 35 Years 

6-29% of Inventory is older(7!% younger) than SO % of Life Span 
Maximum Lire = That age beyond which less thanSof 1% of Original items survive 


AVERAGE Lire = Composite of “Average “results from each Curves crossing of 
Composition not fixed’ 


Some FUNDAMENTAL RELATIONS 
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f’ X (Life Curve) 
f’ X (Ten Year Curve) 


1) Y 
2) Y’ 


Then the relationships in the ac- 
companying mortality table hold 
true 

From this table it is seen that 
values for “Y” on the Life Curve 
may be determined independently 
from either one of Columns “C” or 
“E”. The results from both deter- 
minations must coincide. The data 
for the Ten Year Curve may be 
obtained from any two successive 
census listings of United States 
population by age groups. Thus a 
Life Curve can be developed with 
absolutely no knowledge of birth 
rates and/or records. Conversely, 
birth numbers may be determined 
with a high degree of accuracy back, 
and prior, to 1790 by a use of the 
two curves in conjunction. 

Since the two curves are inter- 
dependent, data found for either 
definitely ties down the other. In 
other words where numbers of 
births are under-recorded, inac- 
curate or unavailable, particularly 
in the earlier years, these can be 
readily established from any two 
census listings, ten years apart, by 
comparing the number of people of 
any selected age at any given census 
period with the number of these 
same people surviving ten years 
later, as disclosed by the next fol- 
lowing cegsus enumeration. In this 
way it is possible definitely to estab- 
lish both ends of both curves. In 
the case of the Life Curve, it is 
difficult to determine the exact 
number of people born in, say, 
1840—but these can be accurately 
ascertained from the Ten Year 
Curve. 

On the other hand, the number of 
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CHECK OF MORTALITY TABLES 








Sum of Survival Percentages Per cent of Error 


Mathematical Life Life Span 


Source Indicated 100 Year Indicated 100 Year 





Indicated 
Source of Data Life Span* 
Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co. 99 Years 6494.67 
Standard In- 
dustrial Table 94 Years 5991.52 
American Ex- 
perience Table 93 Years 5663.65 


6449.32 6513.96 +0.70 —0.30 
6126.14 6513.96 —2.20 —8.03 
6061.50 6513.96 --6.57 —13.05 





* That age beyond which less than 1/10 of 1% of originals survive. 
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is generally less than those 15 years 
old at the next census because of 
unrecorded births, which would in- 
dicate an impossible negative value 
were these figures used in construct- 
ing a Ten Year Curve. However, 
the birth records are reasonably 
accurate subsequent to 1910 so that 
the Life Curve can be pretty well 
tied down at, and near the zero end 
(1940), and from these data the Ten 
Year Curve can be accurately deter- 
mined. Thus it is seen that by rea- 
son of this interrelationship each 
curve, by itself, and in its entirety, 
is much more accurate than any 
available data which can possibly 
be found covering either set of facts 
when standing alone. 


Apparently few people are aware 
of this fundamental, mathematical 
relationship between the Ten Year 
and Life Curves, or, if it is known, 
small use has been made of this 
knowledge in the preparation of 
actuarial tables. Had this been 
done, these tables could not be so 
widely at variance with each other. 
Apparently most mortality tables 
for people beyond the age of 70 
were prepared on the basis of such 
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found for the people born in the 
1820’s, 1830’s and 1840’s. Knowing 
the relationship between these two 
curves, it was unnecessary to rely 
on any of the early birth records 
for a determination of the relation- 
ship of survivors at the ages of 70, 
80, and 90 years of age to the total 
number born 70, 80, and 90 years 
earlier. This relationship can be 
established, independent of birth 
record data, by use of the Ten Year 
Curve as applied to figures pre- 
sented in the 1920, 1930, and 1940 
census tabulations. 


Spot Check on Mortality Data 
Accuracy.—A_ readily applicable 
check upon the validity of any mor- 
tality table is the fact that the sum 
of the periodic percentage survivals 
for the whole life span is equal to 
a fixed number which is a function 
of the number of periods (or years) 
supposedly covered by the table. 
This relationship is expressed 
mathematically by the simple for- 
mula: 

S = 64.637a + 50.26 
where “S” equals the numerical sum 
of the periodic percentages and “a” 
equals the number of periods, or 















































youngsters 5 years old at one census adjusted birth records as can be (Continued on page 55) 
Values Valuesof “Y” 

of Ten Year —— _ 

“x” Curve | Life Curve 

(A) (By) (C) (D) | (E) oe 
X, = Zero YY; = 100% | Yo = 100% =/100% = | 100% To 
X=X+A ly, =f XY, =f X =| Yi + 100 =l¥' + 100° 
Xx =X+10 ly. =f xlly. =X. =/¥: Y. + 100 =|Y Y’ = 100° 
a% = A%A.+10 iY. =~?’ XY; —~ ¢f X% =—|¥. Ys + 100 =/Y¥': Y's Y's + 100? 
X, = X; + 10 YY’, a f’ X, Y, = f X = Ys; p + 100 = Y’; } Ze - 100° 
X; = DF ot. 10 Y'e = ¥ X:; Y; = f Xs = Y, Y's > 100 — Zs Y’s Y’s ¥« VY’, +} 100* 
x —- X% +10 |Y, =f X, || Yo = fX =—/Ys Ys. + 100 =|Y': Y’s Y's Ys Y's Y's + 100° 
X = X%+10 |¥. =~? XY; — f X =—/¥e Ys + 100 =|Y¥' Y's Y's Ys Y's Y's Y's + 100° 
XX; = X, + 10 Y, =f &, || Ys = f{iX =—lY¥, ’ =~ 100 = Y': te a Y’, Y’. Ze be + 100° 
X = X% +10 |Y'> = f X X» || Yo = f X =/Ys YY. + 100 =|Y' Y's Y's Y's Y's Y'e Y's Y's Y's + 100° 
Xo = Xe + 10 Y's = f Xs» | Yoo = f Xa0 =/|Y¥s. Y's + 100 = Y’: Y’. we b of” Ze Y's Y’; Y’, Y’, Y's + 100° 

MORTALITY TABLE 
(X = % of life span lived. Y = % of original items surviving at 
age given) (A = Any selected number from 1 to 10) 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS 


Annual Statements Hit All-Time Highs, 
March, 1946 
Acacia Mutual Life, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos., p. 12; American United Life, 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, Bankers Na- 
tional Life, Montclair, p, i3; Berkshire 
Life, Business Men’s Assurance Co., 
Commonwealth Life, Confederation Life 
Association, Toronto, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, Connecticut Mutual Life, p. 
14; Continental Assurance Company, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Federal Life, 
Chicago, Franklin Life, Springfield, tl., 
General American Life, Great Northern 
Life, p, 15; Winnipeg, Home Life, New 
York, John Hancock Mutual Life, Kansas 
City Life, p. 16; Lincoln National Life, 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Manhattan Life, Manufacturers Life, Tor- 
onto, Massachusetts Mutual Life, p, 17; 
Metropolitan Life, Midland Mutual Life, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, p. 18; Monarch 
Life, Mutual Benefit Life, Mutual Life, 
New York, p. 20; National Life, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., New York Life, p. 22; North 
American Life, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Northwestern National, p. 24; Ohio 
State Life, Penn Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia, Phoenix Mutual Life, p. 26; Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, Provident Mutual 
Life, Security Mutual Life, State Mutual 
Life, Sun Life of Canada, p. 28; Union 
Central Life, Union Mutual Life, West- 
ern & Southern Life, p. 30 


ARTICLES 
Accident & Health Insurance Survey, 
Ralph H. Blanchard, Jan., 1946, p. 26 


Agents Attitudes, 
1945, p. 

Agents, Problems Facing Career, James E. 
Rutherford, April, 1946, 

Annuities. An Unscientific System of 
Rating, Part 3: Federal Gift Taxes, Staff 
Survey, July, 1945, p. 26 

Annuities, The Unscientific System of 
Rating, Part 4: Federal Estate Taxes, 
Staff Survey, Aug., 1945, p. 18 

Annuities, Taxation of—Canadian Pro- 
posal, Staff Analysis, Dec., 1945, p. 9 

Atomic Bomb, Role of President Harrison 
of New York Life in its Development, 
Aug., 1945, p. 

Better Selling Tomorrow, Stanton G. Hale, 
June, 1946, p. 16 

Brief for the Brief, June, 1946, p. 17 

Business, 1945, Ten Texas Companies Re- 
port Upward Swing In, Apr., 1946, p. 52 

“Buy-And-Sell” Agreements, Staff Review, 
Oct., 1945, p. 6 

Canada, Life Insurance Does a Job in, 
John D. Buchanan, Jan., 1946, p. 22 

Canadian Housing Program, Spectator 
Staff Correspondent, July, 1945, p. 22 

Cherchez La Femme, Beatrice Jones, Feb., 
1946, p. 6 

Clients Versus Policyholders, Thomas R. 
Nagle, Dec., 1945, p. 15 

Colorado, State of, Leonard S. McCombs, 
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To be of any use to brokers, a service must be 
practical. Brokers like Connecticut General service for just that 
reason. It comes from men who know brokers’ and clients’ prob- 
lems . . . from men who know how to work with the broker. 
Then too, this service brings the broad facilities of the Connecticut 
General organization for handling all forms of life, accident, health 
and retirement plans, both individual and group, to meet personal 
or business needs . . . and also the consultation service of 


Connecticut General’s Advisory Bureau. 


It’s worth investigation. A Connecticut General brokerage 
specialist is ready to be the EXTRA man in your organization. 


Call him at your nearest Connecticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT ANO 
HEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
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ANorKeRs OF ANCIENT GREECE ENJOYED 
THE BENEFITS OF GROUP INSURANCE ! 


EMPLOYERS WERE ALSO RESPONSIBLE FoR 
INJURIES SUSTAINED BY VISITORS AT 
THE SHOP, DURING WORKING Hours ! 
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SANDOW, THE STRONG MAN, 
SCRATCHED HIS FINGER 
AND DIED SUDDENLY OF 
INFECTION INTHE PRIME 


OF LIFE! 





























Prrter FAILING TO RENEW 
ATERM Pouicy, BECAUSE HE 
“Feur FINE AND WisHEd (© SAVE 
THE PREMIUM MONEY"..... a 
LOS ANGELES MERCHANT DROPPED 
DEAD THE NEXT DAY AND HIS 
HEIRS LOST THE ESTABLISHMENT ! 
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T isn’t often that a business man 

openly advocates patronage of his 

competitor’s product. But i 
this instance, the life insurance com- 
panies have earned a bouquet of 
compliments for doing just that. 

Reports have been circulated con- 
cerning the bad example that some 
few agents set by neglecting, or even 
discouraging, the retention of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. 
Happily such reports were in the 
minority. Nevertheless the first few 
months of this year showed an 
alarming increase in lapsation and 
cancellation of government policies 
owned by ex-servicemen. 

Positive measures against such 
failures have been under way for 
many months, spear-headed by the 
Veterans Administration and 
soundly supported by the insurance 
companies themselves, The latest 
effort in this direction is the publica- 
tion of an advertisement (see page 
41 of this issue) in 300 daily news- 
papers throughout the country, with 
an aggregate circulation of about 
30,000,000. 


5 


Live Advertisement 


Signed by the “Life insurance 
companies of America and their 
agents,” the advertising campaign is 
directed straight to the serviceman, 


answering ten of the most fre- 
quently asked questions about serv- 
ice insurance. Pointing out that life 
underwriters have been specially 
trained to assist the veterans in their 
insurance problems, the advertise- 
ment appeals to the veterans to seek 
out their own agents on any difficul- 
ties or questions they may have in 
connection with retaining, convert- 
ing, or re-instating their government 
insurance. 


Extra Time 


Perhaps the biggest question mark 
in a man’s life is the one that the 
mortality tables pose. On the basis 
of past experience, and with the 
help of a sharp pencil and an adding 
machine, the statisticians can plot a 
curve showing the percentages of 
deaths to be expected from among 
the present population. 

It is encouraging to learn then of 
a new mortality record, which fore- 
casts a “ripe old age” for a greater 
number of men. A great many more 
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HOW THE 1945 LIFE INSURANCE 
INCOME DOLLAR WAS USED 
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LIFE INSURANCE . 


today can expect to collect that re- 
tirement income and social security, 
for example, than would have been 
possible 20 or 30 years ago. 

Longevity among the American 
people in 1944 rose to the highest 
point on record, and for the first 
time in the country’s history, the 
average length of life exceeded 65 
years. The actual figure, 651/8 
years, is almost 16 years greater 
than at the beginning of the century, 
according to Metropolitan computa- 
tions. 

The improvement in expectation 
of life so far this century has not 
been restricted to the early years of 
life, but has extended to the higher 
ages as well. The average length of 
life for women, was 68.95 years, 18 
years longer than in 1900, and for 
men 63.55 years, a gain of 151/3 
years. 


Veterans 


In the May issue of THE SPECTATOR, 
an extensive report on veterans in- 
surance was presented. As in all 
surveys, the field of potential re- 
sponse was necessarily limited. The 
American Legion Magazine which 
conducted the survey, confined it- 
self to a national group of legion- 
naires 

Subsequent information dissemi- 
nated by the Veterans Administra- 
tion substantiated some of the find- 
ings of the Legion’s survey. For ex- 
ample, members of the Legion ex- 
pressed their preference for 20 pay- 
ment life, 68.28 per cent favoring 
that particular plan, 9.7 per cent 
favoring 30 payment life, and 9.25 
per cent choosing ordinary life. 

According to Harold W. Breining, 
Veterans Administration assistant 
administrator for insurance, 20 pay- 
ment life policies are five times more 
popular than either of the other two 
forms of National Service Life In- 
surance. 

By June 1, nearly 300,000 veterans 
had converted their G.I. policies to 
permanent plans. Of this number, 
165,000 chose 20 payment life; 33,- 
000, 30 payment life, and 32,000, 
ordinary life. There were some 60,- 
000 additional conversions that had 
not yet been tabulated. 

Therefore, approximately 71.7 per 
cent of all veterans are selecting 20 
payment life; 14.3 per cent, 30 pay- 
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ment life, and 14 per cent ordinary 
life. 

Of the $49,700,000,000 of NSLI 
policies in force, converted insurance 
represents about 2 per cent, or $1,- 
126,524,500. Twenty payment life 
amounted to $761,700,000; 30 pay- 
ment life, $184,737,000; and ordinary 
life, $180,085,000. 


Heart Trouble 


Why “worry yourself sick?” Wise 
words indeed, if its a matter of heart 
trouble, for worry can do just that— 
make a healthy man sick and weak. 
So, too, the other extreme—self- 
diagnosis—can cause a false confi- 
dence that may end quite abruptly. 

A report from Northwestern Na- 
tional states that worry over false 
heart symptoms is driving thou- 
sands of persons into nervous 
troubles and even actual organic 
ailments. Another sizable group of 
persons actually have some form of 
heart impairment without realizing 
it. 

Anyone who suspects the sound- 
ness of his heart should seek a 
thorough medical examination im- 
mediately. and be careful of him- 
self until he secures it, because his 
suspicions might be correct. How- 
ever, approximately two-thirds of 
the persons who come to heart 
specialists in such fears find that 
they have been deceived by false 
symptoms, 

Common sense moderation in eat- 
ing, a reduction or elimination of the 
use of alcohol and tobacco, a gradual 
easing up on strenuous physical 
exertion and high-pressure business 
activity after age 40, plus an an- 
nual medical examination provide 
the best program to avoid needless 
worry about heart trouble. 


Women In Insurance 


Reports have been coming in re- 
peatedly in the past on the progress 
that women have made in life insur- 
ance careers. Just recently a metro- 
politan daily newspaper carried an 
account of what could be expected 
if a women, and in this case, a 
married woman with family obliga- 
tions, were interested in selling life 
insurance. 

Upon the request of vocational 
guidance counsellors, as well as per- 
sonnel executives of some of the life 












insurance companies for information 
about career possibilities in life in- 
surance, the educational division of 
the Institute of Life Insurance has 
prepared a leaflet, “A Career For 
You,” which presents some of the 
opportunities for women in various 
phases of life insurance. 

The publication answers such ques- 
tions as: What are the opportunities 
in life insurance for highly trained 
and technically skilled women? 
Where can a high school graduate 
begin? What are the chances for a 
woman agent? What is the employ- 
ment outlook? Do women like life 
insurance positions and why? 


Premium Deferments 

When the “call to arms” sounded 
in 1941, and the youth of the country 
set aside their usual occupations and 
donned a military uniform, two 
problems concerning insurance be- 
came evident. The first was solved 
by National Service Life Insurance. 
Adequate coverage for service per- 
sonnel was provided at government 
expense. 





However, the second problem was 
more difficult, because it involved 
the existing policies of these men 
with commercial companies. In 
view of the limitations of service 
pay, and also in view of the “desti- 
nation unknown” tag which was 
given to so many men, some method 
had to be devised to cover premium 
payments when they fell due. 

The government guaranteed more 
than $220,000,000 of private life in- 
surance for approximately 85,000 
persons during World War II. Most 
of the amount still is under guaran- 
tee. The Veterans Administration is 
maintaining the policies under the 
Soldier’s and Sailors’ Civil Service 
Relief Act, which offers policy- 
holders the opportunity to keep a 
maximum of $10,000 of their life in- 
surance in force while they are in 
the service and for two years after 
discharge without paying current 
premiums. 

The 85,000 veterans who took ad- 
vantage of the act during the war 
held policies in 514 commercial life 
insurance companies and associa- 
tions. Since the law was enacted, 
7,800 veterans have filed applica- 
tions to withdraw the governments 
guarantee; but more than 74,000 
policies still are on the Veterans 
Administration’s books for the guar- 
antee. 
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— hyphen Smith. 


"Don't tell me you expected to find Mr. Johnson in the office! He's a 
life insurance agent." 
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ITH the expiration of the 
moratorium under Public Law 
15 drawing steadily nearer, insur- 
ance executives throughout the 
country should thoroughly acquaint 
themselves with the recently en- 


acted “Administrative Procedure 
Act” (Public Law 404, June 11, 
1946.) This law, culminating a 





decade of efforts to settle and regu- 
late the field of federal administra- 
tive law and procedure, is of much 
significance to all persons in busi- 
ness or industry who are affected 
by the regulations or other acts of 
government agencies. 

For the first time in the half-cen- 
tury history of administrative law 
in this country, Congress has spelled 
out statutory guides for practically 
all government agencies. The law 
is designed to afford parties affected 
by Federal administrative agencies 
a means of knowing what their 




















SOCIAL SECURITY 


@ blow at mankind's ancient enemy 





Some men will never want 
to go in business 
for themselves 

















A STATEMENT OF 
MANPOWER POLICY 





THESE are headlines of a few of Northwestern National Life’s 
advertisements which have appeared in various publications dur- 


ing the past few years. 


Each of these advertisements expresses 


an idea —a point of view —on a subject of timely importance to 


life insurance policyholders and the nation as a whole. 


Giving 


currency to such ideas through advertising is just one way in 
which N¥NL discharges its obligation as a good citizen — an ob- 
ligation this Company believes rests on a business institution no 


less than on an individual. 


We will gladly furnish reprints of any of these advertisements 


on request. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vaiional LIFE 


INSURANCE 


O.LARNOLD-PRESIDENT 
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rights are and how they may be 
protected. 

It carefully distinguishes between 
so-called legislative function of gov- 
ernment agencies whereunder gen- 
eral regulations are issued and the 
judicial functions which involve de- 
termination of rights and liabilities 
in particular cases. 

In the past some of the govern- 
ment tribunals blithely ignored any 
edicts which did not please them 
and which disturbed their time- 
honored method of doing business. 
The only way this new law will 
work will be if affected parties learn 
their rights under it and are willing 
to fight for them. 

With only a few exceptions agen- 
cies are required to publish in the 
Federal Register their rules cover- 
ing organization and procedure. The 
law also requires the agencies to 
publish or make available for pub- 
lic inspection all final opinions and 
orders, except those deemed confi- 
dential. A few weeks ago the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission became the 
first agency to adjust its regulations 
in conformity with the law. 

Prosecuting and _ quasi-judicial 
functions are clearly separated. Ex- 
cept in specified cases listed in the 
act, a strict separation of functions 
as between investigative or prose- 
cuting officers and those presiding 
at a hearing is provided. In the past 
one individual often acted as prose- 
cutor, judge, and jury. The decision 
is now required to be made by, or 
on the basis of the recommendation 
of, the hearing officer. Where a 
hearing is conducted by other than 
an “agency”, such a board or com- 
mission, such hearing is to be con- 
ducted by examiners who shall “‘per- 
form no duties inconsistent with 
their duties and responsibilities as 
examiners.” 


NY person compelled to appear 
Ai: person before any agency, or 
representative thereof, is entitled to 
be accompanied, represented, and 
advised by counsel, or if permitted 
by the agency, by other qualified 
representative. Investigative process 
is not to be issued or enforced ex- 
cept as authorized by law. Per- 
sons compelled to submit data or 
evidence are entitled to retain, or 
on payment of costs, to procure 
copies, except that in non-public 
proceedings a witness may for good 
cause be limited to inspection of the 
official transcript. 

In commenting on the provision 
relating to investigations, the House 
Committee report stated that it was 
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Life Insurance Companies 


and their Agents urge every Veteran: 
Dont drop your 
rice Life Lnsurance 


Ten questions commonly asked about NSLI....The Life Insurance Companies 


are glad to give you the answers, as furnished by the Veterans Administration 


Why should | keep my National Service Life Insurance? 


Because, as a veteran, it enables you and 
your family to enjoy life insurance protection 
to the cost of which the public, through our 
Government, makes a substantial contribution. 


Now that I'm out of the service, how should | pay? 


Make out your monthly check to “Treasurer 
of the U.S.,” and mail it to Collections Divi- 
sion (NSLI), Veterans Administration, 346 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. unless you have 
been notified by the Veterans Administration 
to send it to some other address. Mail your 
check whether or not you have received pre- 
mium notices. (You can, if you prefer, arrange 
to pay premiums annually, semi-annually, or 
quarterly, which you may find a convenience 
as well as a saving.) 


What do ! do if | fail to get 2 premium notice? 


Send the amount due to the Collections Divi- 
sion anyway. With your payment, be sure that 
you include full name, address, insurance cer- 
tificate number, and all serial numbers assigned 
you while in service. 


| stopped paying when | was discharged. Can | now 
reinstate my NSLI policy? 

You can reinstate your NSLI “term” insur- 
ance up to January 1, 1947, by paying two 
monthly premiums and furnishing satisfactory 
health evidence. See your local Veterans office 
and request Form 353a. If there is no office 
nearby, write the Veterans Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Does it have to be “term” insurance? 


As a veteran, you are entitled to convert 
NSLI “term” insurance into NSLI “permanent” 
insurance; that is, “ordinary life”. . .“20-pay- 
ment life”... or “30-payment life.” In fact, 
the law requires that you must convert your 
“term” insurance within 8 years from the date 


{This is a reproduction of an advertisement appearing in 300 daily news- 





it went into effect (within 5 years if it was 
bought after December 31, 1945). 


Can my NSLI be converted to private life insurance? 


No. It can only be converted to some form of 
“permanent” National Service Life Insurance. 


What will be the cash value of my NSLI? 


Once you've converted your “term” insur- 
ance to “ordinary life”. . .“20-payment life”... 
or “30-payment life,” your NSLI policy will 
provide cash value which increases with each 
premium payment. For example, $10,000 of 
NSLI “ordinary life,” bought at age 30 and 
held for 20 years, will have a cash value of 
more than $2,760. 


Can | borrow on my NSLI policy? 


Not while it is in the form of “term” insur- 
ance. But when you have converted it into 
NSLI “ordinary life,” “20-payment life,” or 
“30-payment life,” and after the new policy 
has been in effect for one year, you can bor- 


row up to 94% of the cash value. 
Lij 


What should | do to change my beneficiary? 


Write the change you wish made to the Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 


Must | keep up entire amount of my wartime NSLI? 


If you can’t afford as much as before, you 
can arrange to keep an amount you can afford 
from $1,000 to $10,000 in multiples of $500. 


YOUR LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 
WANTS TO HELP... 
If you are a veteran or the relative of a veteran, 
don’t hesitate to call on a life insurance agent 
for advice and help with National Service Life 
Insurance problems. 
He can answer many of your questions about 


NSLI. And if he doesn’t have the answer, he 


can tell you who has. 

Life insurance agents all over the U.S. have 
been cooperating with the Government in a 
nation-wide effort to advise veterans on their 
NSLI. To prepare themselves for the job, more 
than 40,000 agents have “gone to school” at 
NSLI seminars. More than 400 of these have 
been held under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters in co- 
operation with. the Veterans Administration. 


The Life Insurance Companies and their 
Agents again welcome an opportunity to be of 
public service. Write to Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


C 


Losurance Companies 
in America 


papers in the United States, with approximately 30,000,000 circulation.) 
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“designed to preclude ‘fishing ex- 
peditions’ and investigations beyond 
jurisdiction or authority . . . In- 
vestigations may not disturb or dis- 
rupt personal property or unreason- 
ably interfere with private occupa- 
tion or enterprise. They should be 
conducted so as to interfere in the 
least degree compatible with ade- 
quate law enforcement.” 

Prompt notice is to be given of 
denials of requests in any agency 
proceeding, accompanied by a simple 
statement of procedural or other 
grounds. 

Except as statutes may otherwise 
provide, the proponent of a rule or 
order has the burden of proof. 
while any evidence may be received, 
in an administrative proceeding, as 


In applying the principles of TWI 
(Training Within Industry) to our 
own “You, Inc.” training course, we 
at Cal-Western made a startling dis- 
covery: that there’s a difference be- 
tween training and teaching. 


You can explain to a new agent, 
for example, the difference between 
Ordinary Life and 20 Year Endow- 
ment. But you aren’t sure he’s 
“getting it” unless he is able to tell 
you back! When he can do that, 
then YOU know HE knows. Only 
then are you teaching and training. 


This procedure takes a little longer 
at the beginning—but it saves hours 
of worry and misunderstanding in 
the overall training program. It’s 
a principle of TWI that anyone can 
use profitably—even though he may 
not be familiar with the entire TWI 
method. 


California 
—S aot wa! 


Insurance Contpany 
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a matter of policy agencies are re- 
quired to provide for the exclusion 
of irrelevant or repetitious evidence, 
and the findings of the agency must 
be made on the basis of reliable, 
probative, and substantial evidence 
in the record. Every party has the 
right to present his case by oral or 
documentary evidence and to con- 
duct reasonable cross-examination. 

In commenting on these provisions 
the Committee said that credible 
and credited evidence submitted by 
a party may not be ignored by the 
agency except upon the requisite 
kind and quality of contrary evi- 
dence. “No agency is authorized to 
stand mute and arbitrarily disbe- 
lieve credible evidence,” the report 
added. 


XCEPT where specifically pre- 

cluded by statute, any person 
suffering “legal wrong” because of 
any agency action or adversely af- 
fected within the meaning of any 
statute, is entitled to judicial re- 
view. Among the grounds upon 
which agency action may be held 
unlawful are that the findings and 
conclusions are unsupported by sub- 
stantial evidence, or unwarranted 
by the facts to the extent that the 
facts are subject to trial anew by 
the reviewing court. 

Although drawn up after exhaus- 
tive hearings and considerable re- 
search by Congressional groups, 
supplemental legislation will no 
doubt be necessary. One particu- 
larly important provision which may 
require subsequent amendment is 
that which pertains to evidence. 
Should the requirement that agency 
actions be supported by relevant, 
reliable, probative and substantial 
evidence prove insufficient to main- 


tain the standards of proof, correc- 
tive legislation will be required. 
The term “substantial” evidence 
may run into difficulty due to the 
practice by some agencies of relying 
on suspicion, surmise, implications 
or, in some instances, plainly in- 
credible evidence. 

Inasmuch as enforcement of the 
law will be conferred upon the civil 
courts in the final analysis, it will 
be their duty in reviewing agency 
decisions to prevent direct or in- 
direct avoidance of the stipulated 
requirements and to determine the 
meaning of the words and phrases 
used. However, since in the vast 
majority of cases the government 
agency concerned usually acts with 
finality, the agencies themselves will 
have to make the primary and most 
far-reaching effort to comply with 
the terms and spirit of the law. 


WENTY-PAYMENT life _ insur- 
ance is five times more popular 
with veterans than either of the 
other two permanent forms of 
National Service Life Insurance, 
according to Veterans Administra- 
tion figures. As of May 31, nearly 
300,000 veterans had converted their 
G. I. insurance to permanent plans. 
Of this number, 165,000 chose 20- 
pay life; 33,000, 30-pay life, and 
32,000 ordinary life. In addition, 
there were some 60,000 conversions 
that had not been tabulated. . . The 
government guaranteed more than 
$220,000,000 of private life insurance 
for approximately 85,000 persons 
when they entered the armed serv- 
ices during World War II and most 
of this amount is still under guar- 
antee. 
The 85,000 veterans who took ad- 
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(A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) 
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When is a Dollar Worth More than a Dollar? 


LET’s LOOK at what one dollar invested in life insur- 
ance can do for your community. 

First, it immediately brings more than a dollar’s 
worth of satisfaction and security to the individual 
policyholder, relieves him of many needless worries. 

Later, that dollar returns to the policyholder or 
his beneficiaries full value in the form of retirement 
income—support for his family if he should die— 
education for his children. 

Life insurance dollars, while accumulating for 
policyholders, may ke invested in your town’s vital 
industries, creating jobs, and helping to maintain 








Hecr the inside stories from the files 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


tune IN ON “THIS 1S YOUR FBI" 
American Broadcasting Company 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 











THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
















good living conditions. They may be loaned to a 
reliable man who wants to build his own home. 

Yes, a life insurance dollar is an investment both in 
individual security and in the community-at-large. 
Selling life insurance is more than a way of making a 
living. It is a contribution to the community in which 
the agent lives. Equitable Society field men can be 
proud of the respect that is theirs as members of a 
highly regarded profession and as representatives 
of an institution like The Equitable Society. They 
can be prouder still that the work they do serves 
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vantage of this guarantee, under the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act, held policies in 514 commercial 
life insurance companies and asso- 
ciations. Policies up to $10,000 may 
be held for two years after discharge 
without paying current premiums. 
Up to May 1, the beneficiaries of 
1,630 policy holders received death 
benefits totaling $3,845,000, although 
the insured veterans might not have 
been making regular premium pay- 
ments during their service in the 
armed forces. 

If the cash value of the policy is 
less than the amount due at the ex- 
piration of the period of protection, 
the policy will terminate and the 
government will pay the insurance 
company the difference between the 
amount due and the cash surrender 
value. VA paid a total of 718 such 
claims up to May 1 for a cash settle- 
ment of $80,923. The government 
considers this amount as a debt due 
the United States by the policy- 
holders. Since the law was enacted, 
7,800 veterans have filed applica- 
tions to withdraw the government’s 
guarantee; but more than 74,000 
policies still are on VA’s books for 
the guarantee. 





QUAM 


CANAODA 


AAT 


E THINK that it does big busi- 

ness good, once in a while, to 
have its knuckles rapped, especially 
when the government in power does 
the rapping It shows that every- 
thing is running the way it should 
be running. Of course, the C. C. F. 
Socialist party, which has been lam- 
basting life insurance in Canada for 
some years now, has been giving 
the companies the works—hook, line 
and sinker. Both the people and 
companies are more or less getting 
used to that. But when the austere 
government in power that we have 
in Canada today says “naughty- 
naughty” to life insurance then we 
think life insurance must have been 
“naughty, naughty” and, hence, the 
matter is of some interest. 

To understand what it’s all about, 
it must be pointed out that a year 
or so ago Canada embarked upon its 
program of family allowances or 
baby bonuses. Of course, to get any 
real benefit from this one would 
have to be in the income group be- 
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The Security Mutual Agent is in the swim already... 
needs no help for a quick start in prospecting. He’s going 
places far and fast with our Essential Disability Policy. 


For Details:—write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


1 Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE...ACCIDENT...HEALTH 
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low $3,000, or else be blessed with a 
Dionne-sized family. We've heard 
of one instance where baby bonuses 
total $125 per month for one family. 


ELL, official Ottawa has been 

sending these baby bonus 
checks out for more than a year now 
to every family in every corner of 
Canada that is entitled to one and 
which applied for one. The idea 
was that the money was to be spent 
solely on the children. They were 
to be assured of proper clothing, 
shoes and medicines—everything 
needed to keep them well and 
healthy. No more did Ottawa want 
to hear that children could not go 
to school because they did not have 
shoes, or anything like that. If the 
money was being spent on Pabst, 
Coca Cola or Calverts then the gov- 
ernment would make darn well sure 
something was done about it. The 
money was for the kids and no one 
else. 

And apparently this warning ap- 
plied to life insurance salesmen, 
also, who saw, in these baby bonus 
checks, a possible source of sales 
and revenue. This writer learned 
of this while attending, in London, 
Ontario, the recent annual* meeting 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association. We admire life 
insurance in Canada, we admire the 
men and the companies, and state 
without fear of being contradicted 
that these companies are among the 
most capably run of any in the 
world. That’s why we can’t help 
but smile a bit when they admit 
that they’ve had their wrists slapped. 
It isn’t often they step out of line 
to make such a move necessary. 


NYHOW, this is the way Leigh- 

ton Foster told the story when 
he was addressing that August 
gathering: “During the year the De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare reported that there is evi- 
dence that at least some life insur- 
ance companies were developing 
sales programs taking account of 
family allowances as an item in the 
family budget. 

“The authorities take the view that 
family allowances were established 
with the purpose of providing cur- 
rent needs of children and they re- 
gard the following practices as par- 
ticularly objectionable: The use of 
the designation ‘family allowance’ 
in describing a particular type of 
policy; the charging of graded 
premiums which are multiples of 
family allowance payments; and 
the issuance of sales literature en- 
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NOW... 
The Great-West Life is 













A BILLION DOLLAR 
COMPANY 





Life Insurance and Annuities in force have now passed the 
Billion Dollar mark—a record achieved in fifty-four years. 


This growth is evidence of the continued confidence placed 
in the Company by the insurance-buying public of North 
America. It is a tribute to an aggressive field force, to sound 
management and to the virile leadership the Company has 
enjoyed throughout its history. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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couraging the use of family allow- 
ance payments to purchase insur- 
ance. Those of our member com- 
panies which had been doing any of 
these things immediately changed 
their practices when the depart- 
ment’s views became known to 
them.” Well, boys, what do you 
think of that? Go and stand in the 
corner. 


HOM 


PASSING 
JUDGMENT 


BULAN 
Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U 


OO BAD these columns of mine 

don’t have titles, because I 
thought of a good one this time. 
“The Case of The Double Jointed 
General Agent” sounds rather at- 
tractive and at the same time de- 
scribes reasonably well what is on 
my mind. True, the word “double 
jointed” might be misleading, since 
I am not thinking of a thumb being 
bent backward for the benefit of an 
amused four year old. I am think- 
ing of a more difficult trick. My in- 
terest at the moment is in a much 
less tangible part of the human 
body. I refer to the conscience. 

It must be stimulating to condemn 
bitterly for a long time, the idea of 
government spending, and then per- 
haps to prove that one is broad- 
minded, to grab a piece of govern- 
ment change the very first time it is 
within arm’s reach. The On-the-Job 


Training program, if it accomplished 
nothing else, proved that many gen- 
eral agents—and company officials, 
too—are not really stubborn. It is 
encouraging to know that our busi- 
ness has such agile minds at the top. 

True, the people whose thinking 
is more rigid, who really stick with 
a basic point of view, may misinter- 
pret the performance. The narrow- 
ness of men of principle may lead 
them to believe that the others know 
which side their bread is buttered 
on and act accordingly. They may 
even become somewhat sceptical 
about the interest of the others in 
the institution of life insurance. 
Speeches about improving the busi- 
ness, about eliminating abuses, 
about high professional standards, 
etc. may in the future, leave them 
cold. But obviously such scepticism 
will merely prove their narrowness. 
Graceful somersaulting either on the 
floor or on the higher level of prin- 
ciple should win the admiration of 
these stubborn individuals who pre- 
fer always to stand on the side of 
decency. 

These people who have gone 
ahead with the On-the-Job Train- 
ing program, these agile people, 
have still other qualities that prove 
their all around superiority. They 
will rise above the pangs of con- 
science that plague other people 
when they fail to adhere to a pro- 
gram to which they have pledged 
themselves. Our acrobatic friends 
will not let themselves become un- 
happy just because a few weeks or 
months go by without a peek at the 
lovely training brochure that was 











who will use it.” 


Bradford H. Walker 
Chairman of the Board 





“IT WORKED FOR ME” 


In discussing our Company’s trade-journal advertising, 
one of our veteran agency-heads remarked: 
cent reference to life insurance for bequests and charities 
was ‘right on the beam’ for me. 
bequest-insurance idea that really got me under way 
when I[ started in this business. 
and should be even more effective, nowadays, for those 


lbire Ce" or Winainia 


Richmond, Virginia 


“That re- 
It was the use of a 


It worked for me then, 


Robert E. Henley, 
President 
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approved by the authorities. And 
of course they’re right. To act 
otherwise would be a sign of weak- 
ness—and they are men of strength. 

Politically, too, their beliefs are 
models of practical thinking. They 
are opposed to government subsidies 
except when they receive them. 

I still think the column should be 
headed “The Case of The Double 
Jointed General Agent.” 


PHILLIP M. HAUSER, 
Ph.B., M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. Hauser will be a member of the 
faculty of the 1946 Life Officers Invest- 
ment Seminar, to be held July 8 to 20, at 
the University of Indiana. He is Asso- 
ciate Director of the Bureau of Census and 
Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. 
He is a noted student and author of many 
articles on social and economic statistics. 


New York City Agents 
Seek Commission Change 


A resolution suggesting complete 
revision of present compensation 
systems has been adopted by the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York. 

A copy of the resolution is being 
distributed to all local and State 
underwriter association presidents. 
Specifically the resolution asks for 
the maximum limit commissions and 
renewals as allowed by New York 
State laws, and for a service bonus 
of at least 2% for service rendered 
during the premium paying period. 

The association also recommends 
retirement pension plans, and pro- 
vision for the firfancial stability of 
new agents on a salary basis, with 
careful selection, training and super- 
vision. 
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Life Insurance 
In Action 


(Concluded from page 23) 


law what I had found, she was wholly 
incredulous, but when I finally made 
her realize it was all true, that she 
was going to have an income of $100 
per month as long as she lived, was 
not going to have to give up her 
lovely home, give up her children and 
leave them to someone else to raise, 
it was just too much for her. She 
collapsed into a spasm of sobbing. 
We could hardly console her. The re- 
action from the depths of despond- 
ency was more than she could stand. 

“Oh,” she said, “never until now 
did I realize what a wonderful hus- 
band I had. Here in my ignorance 
and obstinacy I would not let him do 
these things for me. How impatient 
I was with him for not making more 
money and getting ahead faster. I 
even told him I was sure that some 
one was beating him out of part of 
commissions. But, in spite of all my 
strenuous objections to life insurance, 
he quietly and thoroughly looked 
after our every need. Oh, how ean I 
ever be forgiven for my lack of 
understanding !” 


HANNAN 





DR. WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


Among the faculty of the 1946 Life 
Officers Investment Seminar will be Dr. 
William F. Ogburn, distinguished service 
Professor and Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology, University of Chicago. Dr. 
Ogburn has been President of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society and the American 
Statistical Association. He has been ac- 
tive in public affairs during three admin- 
istrations. 
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Report 173 Billions 
In Force During 1945 


Total insurance in force of 384 
fraternal societies, life insurance 
companies, and life associations dur- 
ing 1945 amounted to $173,478,216,- 
555, according to figures compiled 
in the 1946 edition of “The Consoli- 
dated Chart.” New business for that 
period was $15,508,163,321. 

The breakdown on insurance in 
force is as follows: 198 life com- 
panies, $139,521,847,036; industrial 
insurance, $26,415,795,016; 174 fra- 
ternal societies, $7,422,244,990; and 
12 life associations, $118,329,513. 

A companion edition, “Statistics 
Fraternal Societies,” is also avail- 
able, incorporating detailed infor- 
mation on practically every frater- 
nal insurance society. Assets of 
these organizations for last year 
totaled $1,789,756,463; current lia- 
bilities were $62,764,683; and certifi- 
cate reserves amounted to $1,342,- 
847,443. 

Both editions, which were com- 
piled by Arthur S. Hamilton, may 
be obtained from The Fraternal 
Monitor, 537 Powers’ Building, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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WRITING THE BEST IN LIFE INSURANCE 


We have openings in Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa for 
good men with references. Write direct to: 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Illinois 








have read numerous letters from our men return- 
ing from the armed forces, following their 
receipt of the Company’s new booklet on National 
Service life insurance. 

Information and advice, if sufficient and im- 
partial, is always appreciated. That is why the 
life underwriter leaving the services, and his 
friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. 
This booklet concerns itself with only one sub- 
ject: the returning serviceman’s life insurance 
problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of Na- 
tional Service life insurance and urges the 
serviceman to retain and convert to a permanent 
plan his government policy, and it tells him how 
to do that with a minimum of effort. 


EourrasLe LIFE OF IOWA 


Home Office 











“The new booklet, YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what returning servicemen 
want and need. Please send 
mea supply so that I may 
give copies to friends now 
being separated from the 
services.” 















And 805 in substance, 
































Bounded 1967 
Des Moines 
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Selling The 
Average Case 


(Concluded from page 29) 


After such necessary recommen- 
dations have been listed, I calcu- 
late the amount of life insurance 
necessary to accomplish the plans 
Mr. Smith has in mind for his fam- 
ily. 

May I emphasize that I never 
show, in any way, the amount of 
life insurance necessary to bring 
about these results, because I be- 
lieve this is not the most important 
factor. What is important is the 
amount of the annual premium— 
and this is what should be stressed. 

And now comes the figure show- 
ing the amount of income which 
Mr. Smith’s present life insurance 
will accomplish. 

All of the foregoing information 
is presented in digest form, which 
is then inserted into a neat folder, 
carrying Mr. Smith’s name. This 
latter may seem a small point, but 
it provides a certain personal touch 
which often tips the scales and 
helps to make the sale. A short 
form of authorization should also 
accompany the digest granting per- 
mission to the agent to have any 
necessary changes made. 
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At the time of the third inter- 
view Mr. Smith’s policies are re- 
turned to- him, being carefully 
checked against his receipt. Then 
the digest form is presented, list- 
ing his policies and their various 
features—particularly, the income 
which will be payable to him at 
ages 60 and 65; and his premium 
calendar. 

It is right here that any neces- 
sary recommendations are made as 
to Mr. Smith’s present policies. 
Once he has been convinced that 
such recommendations are sound 
and admitted that they should be 
put into effect, the authorization 
form should be signed by him— 
then and there. By the very act of 
his having agreed to have any nec- 
essary changes taken care of in this 
way, it is apparent that his confi- 
dence in you has been established. 
This will naturally go a long way 
towards the consummation of the 
sale. 

Now to proceed with the presen- 
tation of the plan which has been 
worked out as best taking care of 
the needs of Mr. Smith and his 
family (as revealed by Mr. Smith 
during the second interview). This 
demonstrates how far his present 
insurance holdings go towards ac- 
complishing these purposes—and 
where they fall short. Once the en- 
tire plan has been explained in de- 
tail, and Mr. Smith sees its many 
advantages, that is the time to sit 
back and wait—until Mr. Smith 
himself begins to ask questions. 

He invariably does. And his first 
question is usually “How much will 
this cost me?” The answer to that 
question is—the amount of the an- 
nual, semi-annual or quarterly pre- 
mium. Nothing more. 

More questions will soon follow. 
It is not always easy to sit back 
and wait until questions are put; 
but it is just at this critical mo- 
ment that one must restrain the 
impulse to talk. Instead, let Mr. 
Smith do the talking himself. And 
invariably you will find that it is 
Mr. Smith himself who will talk 
himself into the sale. 

If, however, he seems a little un- 
easy over the size of the premium, 
which may be more than he has im- 
mediately available, then an alter- 
nate figure can be suggested—one 
which will accomplish all of his 
wishes regarding his family’s needs, 
but which will not give Mr. Smith 
himself as large an income at re- 
tirement as he had anticipated. 

This line of reasoning frequently 
brings about an interesting result. 
Mr. Smith usually feels that if he 


must cut down somewhere, he 
would prefer, although with some 
regret, to cut down on his family’s 
income rather than on his own at 
retirement. The trick, however, is 
to effect a compromise, so that 
neither he nor his family will be 
too heavily penalized. And recog- 
nizing the practical value of such 
a compromise, he will usually come 
around to the point where he will 
welcome suggestions. 

Now is the time to start filling 
in the application, have Mr. Smith 
sign it, and politely ask for his 
check. 

If for some reason he prefers not 
to give his check at the time, sim- 
ply say: 

“T understand, Mr. Smith, that 
you are prepared to do something 
along the lines we have discussed. 
Since that is so, just what is the 
amount of money you have avail- 
able at the present time? On that 
basis I shall be glad to work out 
some plan which will fit in with the 
amount you have available.” Very 
rarely, after that, will Mr. Smith 
fail to turn over his check for a set 
amount—and the third interview is 
practically over. Except for ar- 
rangements as to the medical ap- 
pointment, assurances that the nec- 
essary changes on his present con- 
tracts will be given prompt atten- 
tion, and promise to call him for an 
appointment just as soon as the 
new policy is ready for delivery. 

It is true that this service, which 
I have described to you and which 
we give by programming the man’s 
policies, are in a way a by-product 
of the business. But we know that 
all kinds of big businesses have 
their by-products. Time also has 
its by-product —the odd minute. 
Our success depends upon the use 
of our time and its by-product. 


Each of us has a regular day’s 
work that he does in a routine, 
more or less mechanical way. He 
does his detail work or whatever it 
is for so many hours per day and 
that ends it. But what about the 
by-product of time—the odd mo- 
ments? Do you know that the men 
and women that have made great 
successes in this world are the ones 
who have used wisely those odd 
moments? Benjamin Franklin in 
his story of his life shows an end- 
less number of such efforts along 
the lines using the odd moments. 
In a hundred different ways he 
managed to make the extra hours 
useful and productive. Every min- 
ute that you save by making it use- 
ful is so much more added to your 
life and its possibilities. 
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John A. Stevenson 
Scores Isolationism 


John A. Stevenson, president of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, addressing company field 
leaders at an educational conference 
held at the Manoir Richelieu, Mur- 
ray Bay, Canada, during the last 
week of June, urged a sympathetic 
and understanding attitude toward 
problems of the Allied nations, 
sharply criticized isolationism, and 
narrow thinking concerning world 
problems and heartily endorsed the 
loan to the British. 

After discussing the objectives and 
philosophy of the nation’s early days 
and the stress then laid on national- 
ism, Mr. Stevenson said, “We may 
be in danger of worshiping too long 
at the altar of the past. Wise as 
George Washington and the other 
patriots were, they undoubtedly 
could not anticipate the difficulties 
and complications which could con- 
front this nation as a result of in- 
dustrial expansion and problems 
growing out of the World Wars.” 

Eric G. Johnson, vice-president, 
presented the company’s two lead- 
ing producers, of 1945, Lowell L. 
Newmann of Fort Wayne, and 
Harold E. Pfeffer of New York. 





NOEL S. BAKER 


Newly elected second vice-president of 
John Hancock. 


Speakers on the program for the 
conference included A. Gordon 
Nairn, field supervisor of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada, 
guest speaker, and Malcolm Adam, 
vice-president of Penn Mutual. 


Social Security 
Taxes 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


for a compromise between the _prin- 
ciple of compulsion and the prin- 
ciple of voluntary participation, the 
long history of social security in 
foreign countries offers no such evi- 
dence. It would rather seem that the 
only alternative to the principle of 
compulsion would be the absolute 
necessity to hold social security 
taxes, along with other taxes, to a 
reasonable minimum which would 
allow voluntary enterprise to oper- 
ate confidently, competitively, and 
constructively. A conservative rate 
of taxation would prevent the 
government from building up the 
power to rule and, possibly, to de- 
stroy, while still retaining its power 
to police and to supervise. 


Mutual Life, N. Y¥.—Peter J. 
Schaus has succeeded Walter S. 
Story as editor of “The Mutual 
Circle.” Mr. Schaus has been with 
the company since 1920 and has 
served most recently as supervisor 
of the risks department. 





Great-West Reaches One Billion 


According to an announcement on July 16th by H. W. 
Manning, vice-president and managing director, the 
Great-West Life Assurance Company of Winnipeg, 
Canada, has reached over one billion dollars of business 


in force, including annuities. 


In 1945 over 43% 
of the company’s new 
business came from 
the United States, and 
of the total amount in 
force, 30% is Ameri- 
can business. 

Founded in 1892, 
the Great-West Life 
entered the 
States 
now operates in eleven 
States. The company 
maintains a deposit of 
American securities in 
the United States more 
than sufficient to cover 
all obligations to 
American policyhold- 
ers. 

















The company’s as- 
sets total $245,030,037, 
and liabilities amount 
Surplus, capital and reserve equals 


H. W. MANNING 


to $232,702,130. 


$12,327,907 and payments to policyowners total $298,- 
821,000. 
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Write Agency Department 
or Phone, Spruce 1861 


During 1946, Our 40th Anniversary 
Year, and hear of our new and 
greater facilities which enable us 
to give life underwriters and brok- 
ers a very speedy and complete 


This is a selling organization, with 
every department keenly alert to 
speed into your hands any business 
you submit on which a policy can 
be issued, including substandard 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. 





Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


in 1906 
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Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation—Key committeemen of the 
association who will arrange the 
13th annual meeting to be held 
October 24-26 in Chicago have been 
appointed by Alan M. Kennedy, 
Northwestern National Life, chair- 
man of the meeting. 

Jack R. Morris, Business Men’s 
Assurance, is annual meeting sec- 
retary. Francis J. O’Brien, Frank- 
lin Life, will be exhibits chairman. 
Director of publicity for the meeting 
will be Colin Simkin, Travelers, as- 
sisted by E. P. Leader, Bankers Life 
of Iowa and Kenneth K. Wunsch, 
Northwesterrr National. Attendance 
promotion activities will be handled 
by Oakley R. Tripp, Ministers Life 
and Casualty. L. J. Evans, North- 
western Mutual, will serve on the 
general committee together with 
Earl R. Trangmar, Metropolitan, For- 
rest R. Brauer, Home Beneficial, and 
Clyde W. Ferguson, Union Central. 

. * * 

American Society, C. L. U.—In his 
address at the closing session of the 
first C. L. U. Institute, Dr. S. S. 
Heubner, president of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, fore- 
cast an expansion in opportunity for 
the life underwriter equal to that 
tremendous increase in the amount 
of life insurance in force during the 
past generation. 

The group attending the session at 
the University of Connecticut, or- 
ganized themselves informally into 
the “First C. L. U. Institute.” Fitz- 
hugh Traylor, C. L. U. Equitable 
Society, was elected chairman. Vice- 
chairman of the group is Sherwood 
S. Eberth, C. L. U., Travelers. As 
secretary the group elected Mildred 
E. Tenbrook, C. L. U., of Detroit. 


Vermont State Life Underwriters 
Association—Charles E. Burns, Ver- 
mont commissioner of banking and 
insurance, speaking at the annual 
meeting of the association, stated 
that if the Vermont underwriters 
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were interested in dividing his pres- 
ent department into two separate 
departments, and if, prior to the 
meeting of the legislature in Janu- 
ary, a proper bill was prepared, he 
would support such a bill. Such a 
movement has been underway for 
some time, but at the last session of 
the legislature a similar bill was 
killed at the third reading. 

Mr. Burns explained that that bill 
was not sufficiently well-drawn to 
deserve enactment. This is the first 
time he has publicly gone on record 
as behind the movement to separate 
the two departments. Raymond A. 
Briggs, Connecticut General, will 
chairman the committee of life un- 
derwriters which will endeavor, in 
collaboration with fire, casualty and 
banking men, to get the next legis- 
lature to act favorably on the bill. 


Detroit Association of Insurance 
Agents—Final count shows 213 par- 
ticipants under the group health and 
accident insurance plan for members 
of the association and emloyees. 

The principal sum ranges from 
$1,000 minimum to $5,000 maximum, 
ages 16 to 69. Women may be in- 
cluded, at a smaller weekly indem- 
nity and lower premiums. 


Alabama Association of Life Un- 
derwriters—New president of the as- 
sociation is J. Hunter Grant. Mem- 
bership has been reported increased 
from 454 to 745. 


National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters—Applications for mem- 
bership in the 1946 Million Dollar 
Round Table of the NALU must be 
submitted on or before July 31, 
stated Louis Behr, Equitable So- 
ciety, chairman. The annual outing 
and conference of this year’s Round 
Table will be held at French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., 
September 4-8. 

Members who have been honor- 








ably discharged from the armed 
forces less than 12 months prior to 
June 30, 1946 are invited to attend 
this conference as special guests. 
The same rule applies to inactive 
members who are still in active 
service and to those who qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table 
but who were called into service 
and were unable to attend the 
Round Table in the year in which 
they qualified. 


* * 


Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association—Three proposals 
for changing the basis of qualifica- 
tion for the national quality award, 
originating at the Omaha meeting 
of the NALU, were approved by the 
board of directors. The proposals, 
which will be submitted to the board 
of trustees of the NALU at the Sep- 
tember meeting in Cleveland, pro- 
vide that: (1) death claims be ex- 
cluded when figuring persistency; 
(2) term policies converted during 
the first two years not be counted 
as terminations; and (3) full time 
agents who change companies in the 
two years’ production period in- 
cluded in measuring persistency be 
eligible. 

Three additional companies have 
been elected to membership in the 
association. They are: the Rio 
Grande National Life of Dallas, 
Tex., R. W. Baxter, president; the 
Monumental Life of Baltimore, Md., 
L. P. Rock, president; and the In- 
dustrial Life of Quebec, Canada, A. 
F. Muth, managing director. Total 
membership is now at 165, largest 
in the association’s history. 


Chicago Life Insurance and Trust 
Council—The following slate has 
been elected for the council: Earl 
M. Schwemm, Great-West, presi- 
dent; J. L. Chapman, City National 
Bank and Trust Company, vice- 
president; Walter N. Hiller, Penn 


(Concluded on Page 54) 
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Atlantic Life—According to an 
announcement by President Robert 
V. Hatcher, Paul C. Moore has been 
named associate actuary with the 
company. 

* . * 

Jefferson Standard—For the second 
time this year, Julian Price, chair- 
man of the board, has been the re- 
cipient of an honorary degree. The 
latest conferral was made by Elon 
College, North Carolina, which 
awarded Mr. Price with a Doctor 
of Business Science. George K. 
Cavenaugh has been appointed man- 
ager of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment. 

Union Central— Marshall Alex- 
ander has been named agency re- 
search analyst for the company. He 
will be connected with the financial 
operations of agency offices and will 
also develop plans for office layouts. 


* . = 


Penn Mutual—A _policyowners 
service bureau has been inaugu- 
rated to establish a closer, personal- 
ized liaison between the company 
and its policyholders. Designed to 
cut “red tape” on insurance prob- 
lems, the bureau is an outgrowth of 
the war service bureau’ which 
proved the value of special facilities 
for special problems. The new 
bureau will be in charge of Frank B. 
Runyon, director of special services. 


° * * 


Provident Mutual — Effective the 
first of this month, D. Sergeant 
Pepper, M. D., was named assistant 
medical director. Dr. Pepper is a 
graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania undergraduate and medical 
schools. During the war he served 
with the Army Medical Corps and 
was discharged with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 


Franklin Life—John E. Duffy has 
been promoted to the office of di- 


rector of the company’s insured sav- 
ings department. A prominent per- 
sonal producer, specializing in the 
savings contract, Mr. Duffy will now 
train agency representatives in the 
sales technique of merchandising 
this contract. 

Conservative Life, W. Va.—The 
company is now owned by a group 
of Dallas investors. Principals in 
the purchase are Dallas Rupe & Son, 
investment bankers, and Frank L. 
McNeny and Roger Lacy. Under 
the new arrangement, the following 
officers have been elected: Frank K. 
Rader, president; Dr. R. E. Clovis, 
vice-president and medical director; 
R. A. Ritchie, vice-president and 
general counsel; H. H. Long, secre- 
tary; and Laurence Wingerter, treas- 
urer. 

Home offices will be located in 
Wheeling, W. Va., but the executive 
offices will be established in Dallas, 
Tex. A divisional sales office also 
will be opened in Dailas, to serve 
Texas and other southwestern States. 


. * * 


Great-West Life—G. S. A. Bacon 
has been appointed agency secre- 
tary, succeeding M. H. Bingeman 
who has retired after 46 years with 
the company. Formerly a branch 
secretary, Mr. Bacon has been in 
the home office since October of last 
year, following his service with the 
RCAF. 


* cl * 


Columbia National—C. Paul Barry 
has been appointed superintendent 
of production in the home office 
group department. 


Northwestern Mutual— Arch C. 
Clark has been named an assistant 
secretary succeeding the late Harry 
R. Ricker. Mr. Clark started with 
the company in 1910 and has been 
supervisor of the policy change di- 
vision since 1923. 





The Travelers—Perry T. Carter, 
regional group supervisor in Greater 
New York, has been called into the 
home office and promoted to assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies in 
the life, accident and group depart- 
ments. He will have complete 
charge of all group sales. 

e 


+ * 7 


Connecticut Mutual—June was an- 
niversary month for the company— 
100 years. A centennial convention 
was held in Atlantic City as part 
of the general celebrations. The 
company starts its second century 
with over 285,000 policyholders and 
over $1,400,000,000 insurance in 
force. There are 150 field offices in 
36 states. 


- * 


United States Life—The company 
has moved into its new home office 
builtling at 84 William Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. The building was 
purchased last fall and has been ex- 
tensively remodelled to expand the 
home office facilities. 


e * 


Prudential—A general revision of 
organization and title structure in 
the company has been effected. 
Former assistant secretaries in gen- 
eral administrative work will here- 
after be designated general man- 
agers. Assistant secretaries with 
functional responsibility will be 
designated directors. Assistant sec- 
retaries in agency and sales work 
will be either superintendents of 
agencies or general sales managers. 

Under the new organization struc- 
ture, there will be 18 primary de- 
partments, subdivided into 80 divi- 
sions. The chief executive in a de- 
partment under a vice-president will 
be either a general manager, di- 
rector or superintendent of agencies. 

George T. Wofford has_ been 
elected:a second vice-president of 
the company and will be associated 
with Caleb Stone, vice-president in 
charge of the bond department. 
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Let’s Take 
The Offensive 


(Continued from page 19) 


Assuming that life insurance 
can meet the demands of the pub- 
lic as to its product and as to its 
cost—and I believe that it can— 
then our next great problem is 
educating the public as to the basic 
principles of life insurance. 

Life insurance companies took 
a great step forward in this direc- 
tion when they created the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. Under the 
able leadership of Holgar Johnson, 
the Institute is doing and has been 
doing for some time past a very 
constructive and efficient job to- 
ward educating the public as to 
the services rendered by life in- 
surance, life insurance agents and 
life insurance companies. The In- 
stitute of Life Insurance cannot do 
the whole job. Much of the job 
must be done not only by the com- 
panies, but, far more importantly, 
by the field representatives of the 
companies operating within their 
own communities. 

At the risk of appearing ele- 
mentary, here are a few of the 








PYRAMIDS OF 
PROGRESS ~ 


Forty-seven years of steady prog- 
ress and increasing rank among the 
Nation’s Leading life insurance com- 
panies; 


Financial strength, sound man- 
agement, service to policyholders, 
agency development and field ex- 
pansion; 

Modern protection at guaranteed 
low cost for every eligible member 
of the family from birth to age 64 
years; 


Agents equipped with modern 
policies for every purse and pur- 
pose, with premiums payable weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually 
or annually to suit the policyhold- 
ers’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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matters being constantly brought 
to the attention of home offices by 
which it is indicated that the pub- 
lic has not been sufficiently in- 
formed of the basic principles of 
life insurance—what it does and 
how it operates. 


Interest on Policy Loans 


How many times have you heard, 
“Why do life insurance companies 
charge 6% interest for a_ policy 
loan when a policyholder is really 
borrowing his own funds”? 

I am sure that you have been 
asked this question on many occa- 
sions because I find that practi- 
cally every time I appear before 
a legislative committee, some “wise- 
acre” in the group asks me that 
question, thinking that he _ will 
have me dumbfounded. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I like the question to 
be asked me because not only 
should the answer be obvious to 
anyone who understands the life 
insurance business, but it gives 
me an opportunity to do a little 
educating —to spread the gospel. 

The fallacy of the statement, of 
course, lies in the fact that the 
question is propounded to you upon 
the assumption that a policyholder 
is borrowing his “own money.” 
The answer is clear if we explain 
that it is only his own money if 
the policyholder desires to with- 
draw the money and not continue 
his insurance. If the company is 
to continue his insurance, then it 
must earn upon its reserves three 
or three and one-half per cent as 
the case may be and, therefore, 
since the policyholder has with- 
drawn his reserve, the company 
must substitute some form of in- 
come to take the place of the in- 
come which it would have earned 
had the funds not been withdrawn. 
This substitute is in the form of 
interest. 

But the “wiseacre” then usually 
replies, “But why do you charge 
more than three or three and one- 
half per cent?” And the answer 
to that is simple. It requires a 
large amount of clerical work to 
handle a policy loan, however small, 
so that an additional factor must 
be included in the interest charged 
in order to cover the extra cost. 
This extra cost is the same for 
every policy loan whether it be for 
$10, $50, $100 or $500, and as a 
result the average cost must be in- 
corporated in the interest factor. 
The average policy loan in most 
companies is less than $200 (and 
in some companies very much less 
than $200). When this fact is con- 


sidered along with the numerous 
entries and calculations that must 
be made in connection with a policy 
loan, it is evident that there is no 
great excess margin in policy loans. 

In most states, small loan com- 
panies on the security of salaried 
co-makers are authorized by law to 
charge three per cent per month; if 
a small loan company can charge 
three per cent interest per month, 
surely the 6 per cent per year that 
life insurance companies charge is 
modest indeed. 


Service Life Insurance 


Another example of a misconcep- 
tion which may prove harmful to 
insurance by private carriers may 
be found in the field of National 
Service Life Insurance. It must 
seem strange to the average service- 
man that his government insurance 
can be purchased by him at a lower 
cost than he can purchase insurance 
from your company and mine. Have 
we made clear to him—to the public 
—why National Service Life Insur- 
ance is sold by the government at 
a lower gross premium than that 
for which private insurors can sell 
the same type of insurance? Does 
the public understand that there is 
no charge in the premium for Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance for 
either agency expense or the ex- 
pense of handling the insurance, all 
of which expense is absorbed by 
the public through increased taxes? 

If we could compute the salary 
paid the various officers and their 
staffs in each company, battalion 
and regiment in our army who sold 
National Life Insurance and if we 
could compute the salaries paid and 
the expense incurred in connection 
with the officers stationed at separ- 
ation centers whose principal duty 
is to explain National Service Life 
Insurance and if we knew the cost 
of the immense bureau in Wash- 
ington whose duty it is to conduct 
that branch of government service, 
then we would know the true cost 
of National Service Life Insurance. 
I am fairly certain that the actual 
cost of such insurance exceeds that 
paid to an efficiently operated pri- 
vate insurance carrier for a similar 
amount of insurance. Who can 
better explain this to Mr. John Q. 
Public than the agent in the field? 


"Antiquated Mortality Tables” 


Another wide-spread “bug-a-boo” 
has been the statement that premi- 
ums for life insurance have been 
based on the use of antiquated 
mortality tables. It is true that 
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the American Experience Table of 
Mortality which until recently was 
commonly used by insurance com- 
panies for the computation of re- 
serves, is based upon mortality ex- 
perience prior to the war between 
the States, but it is not true that 
either the premium charged or the 
net cost of the insurance has been 
based upon that antiquated table. 
For a great many years the pre- 
mium charged or the net cost of 
life insurance has been based upon 
modern mortality statistics. The 
mortality rate upon which premi- 
ums or net costs are based are not 
the same as mortality tables pres- 
cribed by statute for the mainte- 
nance of reserves. 

The criticism relating to mor- 
tality tables, when it pertains to 
the cost of insurance, is not justi- 
fied. This is the type of rumor that 
should be exploded by the com- 
petent life insurance field repre- 
sentative. Parenthetically, I may 
say here that the adoption of the 
Commissioner’s Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table, while it will occa- 
sion no avvreciable change in pre- 
miums, will serve to remove from 
the public mind this constantly re- 


curring thought that great savings 
are being made from life insurance 
premiums due to favorable mor- 
tality experience. 

And lastly, in the field of public 
relations, as field representatives of 
life insurance companies and as 
officers of life insurance companies, 
we must convince our policyholders 
that they are in fact the real own- 
ers of their respective companies. 
A life insurance company is more 
than a financial institution. It is 
a group of people who are associ- 
ated together for a common and 
noble purpose. In the strictest 
sense, life insurance companies are 
social service organizations. 

In the case of mutual life insur- 
ance companies, they are not oper- 
ated fer profit; they are mutual 
cooperative institutions. ll life 
insurance companies are purveyors 
of security—the policyholders make 
security available to each other. 
These facts are well known but 
quite often not emphasized to the 
extent that they could or should be 
emphasized. 

A few companies in recent years 
in their annual statements, in their 
publicity, over the air, and in let- 





ters to policyholders are encourag- 
ing their policyholders in the 
thought that they are the real own- 
ers of the company and that the 
company in fact belongs to them. 
This thought cannot be over-empha- 
sized because if we convince our 
policyholders by our actions, by our 
thoughts and by our publicity that 
they are in fact—as they are in fact 
—the real owners of our companies, 
then we can expect more coopera- 
tion from them in the matter of an 
enlightened public opinion, a public 
opinion that will assist us in pre- 
serving private initiative in the 
field of life insurance. 

Much more could be said relative 
to my theme. There are many other 
things that life insurance compan- 
ies and their field representatives 
can and should do in order to 
thwart the ever-increasing tendency 
toward paternalism existent in this 
country. Only time will not permit 
me to enlarge upon my subject. 

Frankly, I am not happy in the 
thought that my children can look 
forward with pleasure and com- 
placency to the ideal (if it is an 
ideal) of bringing their children 
into the world with the aid of ma- 
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can enjoy is the evident happiness, 


prosperity and general well-being of GROWTH SITUATION 
The territory of Shenandoah Life is 
strategically situated in one of the fast-’ 
est growing sections of the country. This 
fact, plus fair contracts, group life in- 
surance at company expense, liberal first 
year and vested renewals, friendly home 
office service, and a well rounded line of 
policies, make for the far-seeing repre- 
sentative the ideal opportunity. 


the men concerned with it. 


ee Me | a | 


Our field men continue to produce 
all time production records through 
up-to-date policy contracts geared to 


meet present day demands for family 


Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Alabama 


security. 





TRONG - PROGRESSIVE 
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{ PAK URANCE C0., IVC. 
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ternity benefits furnished by a 
bureau in Washington, or that they 
can look forward with complacency 
to a life of government guaranteed 
benefits such as the right to live 
in a public housing project, the 
right to receive unemployment 
benefits in the event they do not 
feel like working, the right to 
sickness benefits if the bureau in 
charge happens to think they are 
ill, or that they can look forward 
to the bright prospect of living 
until they are 60 years of age 
and receiving a subsistence benefit 
through very little volition of their 
own. 

NO—I don’t think that kind of 
an outlook of life will be either 
beneficial to my children or to my 
country. 

I believe that the encouragement 
of individual initiative has been the 
bulwark of American civilization. 
I believe that individual initiative 
cannot exist under any system 
which contemplates governmental 
regimentation through bureaucratic 
regulation. I believe that life in- 


surance is one of private enter- 
prise’s greatest achievements. I 
further believe that such additional 
encroachment into the field of life 
insurance by government brings 
our country one } step D nearer, a h very 









rival make.” 


“From that day to this,” 


tively indistinct. 


name and affiliation, 


peated often. 


sales talk. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 
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Short Sales Talk 


Printer’s Ink Magazine tells a story of an auto- 
mobile salesman who had known a prospect and 
visited him regularly, but the prospect was about 
to buy five trucks and “had his heart set on a 
It developed that what was wanted 
really was the salesman’s make but the prospect 
just didn’t remember which car he sold. 


said the salesman, “I 
give my card and announce my name and business 
even when I call on my own brother.” 


Maybe you have been thinking that a constant 
repetition of your name and business and company 
affiliation is monotonous, that once you have de- 
livered it it should echo in your prospect’s memory. 
Well, let’s bear in mind that an echo is compara- 


And bear in mind that many advertisers regard 
simply identification, as 
enough for a complete advertisement, to be re- 


When you announce what your name is, and 
which life insurance company you represent,—who 
you are and what you sell—you are giving a short 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Independence Square @ Philadelphia | 


important step nearer, to state 
socialism. State socialism means 
the end of everything that has 
made our country great. 

To me, therefore, it seems clear 
that it is my duty, not only as one 
interested in the institution of life 
insurance but as one interested in 
the future of my country, to do 
everything in my power to encour- 
age the preservation of free enter- 
prise as presently embodied in the 
field of life insurance. For that 
reason I do not subscribe to the 
“too little—too late” theory of oper- 
ation—I am not satisfied to be on 
the defensive. I believe that we 
have sufficient materiel and suffi- 
cient ingenuity to “take the offen- 
sive.” Let’s take it! 


ORGANIZATIONS 
(Concluded from page 50) 


Mutual, treasurer; Louis W. Fischer, 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company, secretary. 

Directors for three years ending 
1949 are: Carl E. Harris, Equitable 
Society and Victor Cullin, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company. 


Newark Chapter, C. L. U.—Albert 
J. Schick, Prudential, has been 
elected president of the chapter. 
William H. Gilbert, Connecticut 


General, was named vice-president, 
and George J. Chen, Metropolitan, 
was chosen secretary-treasurer. 


In addition to R. Barry Greene, 
Connecticut General, retiring presi- 
dent, the new board of trustees will 
include David A. Brumfield, Phoenix 
Mutual, Marvin Henkel, Mutual 
Benefit, and Charles W. Campbell, 
Prudential. 


Detroit Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation—Arthur W. Greenfield, Con- 
necticut Mutual, has been elected 
president for 1946-47. Frederick A. 
Smart, Equitable of Iowa, has been 
named first vice-president; Jerome 
H. Kanter, National Life of Ver- 
mont, second vice-president; Bill A. 
Schauer, Penn Mutual, secretary; 
and George I. Jensen, C. L. U,, 
Northwestern National, treasurer. 


Life Agency Managers of Chicago 
—John M. Caffrey, John Hancock, 
replaces Freeman J. Wood, Lincoln 
National as president of the group. 
William E. North, New York Life, is 
vice-president; and James F. Ram- 
sey, Connecticut Mutual, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Newly elected directors are: Ray- 
mond Frank, State Mutual, E. B. 
Thurman, New England Mutual; and 
John O. Todd, Northwestern Mutual, 
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this respect. 

















IN 55 MORE YEARS 
WE’LL BE A HUNDRED.. 


We will celebrate our centennial about 2002 A.D. 
There ought to be plenty to celebrate because 


e We have more than a billion and a half dollars 
of life insurance in force, which ranks us 18th in 


@ We have more than $500,000,000 Ordinary in force. 
@ We have the largest Industrial accident and health 
business in the world. 

e Our total assets are approximately $200,000,000. 


e@ Our percentage of life insurance gained for the 
past ten years is first in the business. 


You are all invited to the celebration 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN Col. 


NATIONAL 
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MORTALITY 
PEOPLE AND PROPERTY 


(Continued from page 32) 


number of fractional parts, into 
which the life span is divided. Thus 
for a life span of 20 years, with 
yearly percentages given, a = 20, 
while for a life span of 20 with 
percentages given semi-annually, a 
= 40. In the case of humans with 
a practical maximum life span of 
100 years, when the percentages are 
expressed annually, a = 100 and S 
= (64.637 x 100) + 50.26 = 6513.96. 


It is to be borne in mind that data 
to be tested must first be adjusted 
to eliminate the distorting effects 
of infant mortality before the for- 
mula becomes applicable. 


Applying this check to the mor- 
tality tables from the sources listed 
below, the results are as indicated 
in the accompanying table. 


Applicability of Data 


General—The age-life data herein 
developed is a first step, covering 
fundamentals from which, it is 
hoped, there will be developed 
practical rules and formulae that 
can be applied to properties com- 
posed of different numbers of vari- 
ous items. Appropriate composites 
of the individual, basic life curve 
will be required, of course, since 
the individual curve is applicable 
to only one type of article at a time. 
It is apparent that composites of life 
curves can be made for combina- 
tions of articles each with a definite 
life curve to reflect or forecast the 
behavior of groups of items or 
properties as a whole. In all cases, 
consideration must be given to 
whether or not the articles are 
sufficient in number to conform to 
average behavior. 

Even though articles are insuf- 
ficient in number to follow the life 
rules in detail, the curves will form 
a basis for judgment figures and 
will help to indicate limits of pos- 
sible behavior. 

It is strongly felt that survival or 
mortality curves in use to date for 
specified items of physical property 
may well be subjected to close 
scrutiny, it being indisputable that 
many, by construction, reflect either 
or both of two important short- 
comings—(1) basic data too small 
in volume to present true average 
characteristics (2) composite ele- 
ments of differing life character- 
istics, in combinations peculiar to 
their own source data. 


Retirement Reserve Accrual—Any 
program designed to accrue and 


maintain a proper reserve of funds 
to protect an investment in physical 
property must be based on an esti- 
mate of the life of that property. 
This is true, of course, regardless 
of the accounting system used to 
accrue the reserve. The amounts 
required and the periods in which 
they will be required are controlling 
factors and it is elementary that 
they are determinable only by ap- 
plying to the property, valued on 
whatever basis, an estimate of the 
remaining life and rate of expiration 
of the property. Past history, in any 
specific instance, is a dubious guide 








reflecting, perhaps, eight heads in 
ten flips of a coin. A following 
equal period may produce two heads 
and eight tails, the probable amount 
of the variation from average being 
related to the magnitude of the 
property—but absolutely unpredict- 
able as plus or minus. 

In view of the foregoing, it ap- 
pears entirely logical that any pro- 
gram involving estimates of the fu- 
ture behavior of property should 
utilize the best available evidence 
of the probable behavior—that is, 
the average. In the simple example 
of coin flipping, the only course of 
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PONTOOSUC LAKE 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 





Pontoosuc Lake, about three miles from the heart of the 
city of Pittsfield, is one of the centers for outdoor life in - 
the Berkshire Hills. During the summer, it offers excellent 
facilities for swimming and boating, and its shores abound 
with charming camp and picnic sites, shaded bridle paths, 
and pine-needled lanes beckoning the hiker. The finest 
drives in New England, including the beautiful Mohawk, 
Taconic, and Berkshire Trails are direct routes to its shores. 
The BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, now in its 95th 
ANNIVERSARY YEAR, endorses all active outdoor sports for the 
recreational and healthful benefits derived from them. Its organ- 
ized estates plan, taking care of tomorrow’s problems, enables 


the assured to enjoy to the utmost these pleasant, in-the-open 
activities, free from worry about the responsibilities of the future. 


eckahivce 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


» — 95th ANNIVERSARY YEAR — 


Courtesy of Ewing Galloway 
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reason is to assume that the number 

of heads turned up will be 50% of 
the number of flips, even though a 
limited number of past operations 
produced 80% heads. It is believed 
that the series of survival (or, in- 
versely, retirement) tables devel- 
oped in this study reflect true aver- 
ages, each table for its designated 
life span. 

Inventory—An aged inventory of 
mass items can be produced where 
acquisition data are available and 
reasonably complete by applying the 
retirement curve having the appro- 
priate maximum life to these ac- 
quisitions. This type of inventory 
would compare favorably, in ac- 
curacy of results, with an actual 
field count. 

Such an inventory would not be 
subject to complete check without 
making a field count and so might 
be subject to criticism. It should 
be remembered, however, that in 
taking such a field inventory the ex- 
pense involved in counting mass 
items such as poles, cross-arms or 
meters is all out of proportion to 
the value of the items counted. It 
is therefore desirable in all cases, 
where acceptable, to utilize a short 
cut method for inventorying this 
class of property. If checks were 
applied in a sufficient number of 
cases where the field count method 
is insisted upon, by comparing 
counted results with acquisition- 
mortality inventories, it is quite 
certain that in time the latter 
method would be demonstrated to 
give results of sufficient accuracy 
for all practical purposes. A wood- 
pole inventory derived on the ac- 
quisition-mortality basis would in 








HERE’S ONE FOR RIPLEY 


Back in ‘89, Isaac T. Sellers took out 
a $1,000 life insurance policy with the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Recently, 57 years later, Hurd J. Crain, 
general agent for the company at At- 
lanta, Ga. presented Mr. Sellers with 
a check for $1,550, representing pay- 
ment in full on Mr. Sellers' matured 
policy. 

According to the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality, a man is sup- 
posed to live only 96 years. Mr. 


Sellers, whose 96th birthday will be 
August 26, has attained the rare dis- 
tinction of outliving his policy. 

A former merchant, postmaster and 
banker, Mr. Sellers is at present 
bed-ridden at home in Cornelia, Ga. 
Throughout the years his insurance was 
in force, he had paid a total of $788.80 
ig premiums. His check was the com- 
bination of $1,000 in face value, plus 
$550 additional insurance purchased 
through dividends. 





many cases be readily susceptible to 
check since pole lives are pretty 
well established and certainly, in 
the later years at least, all compan- 
ies should have complete and ac- 
curate records of all purchases. It 
would seem, therefore, that an aged 
pole inventory, as an_ illustration, 
could be established at any time in 
the office, as well as in the field, at a 
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Fidelity’s LOW RATE LIFE 


proves a winner 


Only five months old, this policy now leads 
all the other policy forms issued by the 


Company. 


Fidelity’s new Low Rate Life is issued from 
Minimum policy 


ages 10 to 55 inclusive. 


$5,000. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia 





small fraction of the field cost. 


Conclusion—The data presented 
herein, if utilized as a foundation for 
eliminate 
much of the retracing of basic steps 


future studies, should 


commonly necessary in the past. 


is hoped that the information de- 
veloped in this study may prove to 
have usefulness in varied applica- 
tions and in fields not yet explored. 
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FREEDOM FROM TYRANNY 


Our forefathers, in freeing us from the 
tyranny of unfair government, gave to 
us the greatest of all things—Freedom 
of Worship, Freedom of Speech, Free- 


dom of the Press and the Right of Assembly—FREE- 
DOM TO PROTECT OUR LOVED ONES TO THE 
BEST OF OUR ABILITY. 


We fought the last war, successfully, because we felt 
that here in America we had a way of life worth 
fighting for—because we know our way of life guaran- 


teed to all people, both great and small, the privilege 


of being free of the tyranny that arises on the 
foundation of want. 


Through Life Insurance millions of Americans, hold- 


ing some 76,000,000 policies, have guaranteed freedom 
from want and resulting tyranny for themselves and 


their loved 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 


| FRANKFORT 
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fession of Life Underwriting? 
to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANA 


Are you interested in the pro- 
You will find it pays 


ones. 


“The Company” 


Friendly 











































For Distinguished Service 


The Penn Mutual Life's newly created 
President's Award has been won by the 
William H. Nicholls Jr. Agency, of 
Grand Rapids, it is announced by Eric 
G. Johnson, vice-president. it is a 
recognition for that agency which dur- 
ing the past year has rendered the 
most distinguished all-around perform- 
ance. 

The award, pictured above, is in the 
form of a handsomely sculptured bronze 
plaque, which will be formally pre- 
sented later by President John A. 
Stevenson. The plaque will be accepted 


by Mr. Nicholls on behalf of his 37 
underwriters. 

Selection of the winning agency for 
“the most outstanding all-around job 
of 1945" was made at the home office 
by a non-agency committee of judges, 
who took the following factors, among 
others, into consideration; the agency 
must have qualified for the Quality 
Award; credits were given for produc- 
tion performance, recruiting, progress 
of second-year men and honors won in 
company clubs for volume and lives 
written and paid for. 





Newly 


Mutual 





MALCOLM C. YOUNG 


elected second vice-president of 


John Hancock. 


Benefit — Another four- 


week training school began on July 


8 


in the company’s programming 


training, called the Analagraph. The 
school, composed of seven instruc- 


tors and thirty students, 


is being 


held at the home office in Newark. 


The company’s policy issue pro- 


cedure has been reorganized under 


on 


partment of issue. 
been made after 


e new department called the de- 
The change has 
six months of 


study and testing to determine the 


best procedure to 
issue of new policies. 


speed up the 


MANUFACTURERS 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


* All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 

* Favorable Par. and Non-Par. rates. 

* Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

* Facilities for handling large cases. 

* Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 

¢ Annuities—Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
* Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 853 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 295 MILLION DOLLARS 


LIFE 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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by LUKE A.BURKE 





INSURED’S ESTATE 
AND BENEFICIARY’S ESTATE 


Decisions on law suits between a beneficiary’s estate 
and an insured’s estate are no novelty to one who has 
been reading life insurance advance sheets for the past 
decade (less a period when the only thing we read 
was the First Sergeant’s Duty Roster). Every once in 
a while, however, a case on this question wili come 
down that is novel and as unusual as champagne in the 
bathroom glass. 

The case we speak of is Kinderberger vs. Lincoln 
National Bank of Washington et al. (U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals, District of Columbia, April 29, 1946) and its 
novelty is acknowledged by the Court itself when it 
says: “There is a dearth of authority for the reason 
that the question is one of first impression in this juris- 
diction and does not seem to have arisen else- 
where * * *.” 

In 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company issued 
two policies on the life of Michael E. Buckley in each of 
which his wife was named beneficiary. The policies 
provided for a change of beneficiary and that “in the 
event of the death of any beneficiary before the insured, 
the interest of such beneficiary shall vest in the insured 
unless otherwise provided herein.” 

The beneficiary died in 1935 and the plaintiff-appel- 
lant was appointed administrator of her estate. The 
insured died in 1943 without having changed the bene- 
ficiary on his policy. The defendants—appellees are 
the executors of his will. Up to this point there would 
be no controversy, but a statute was enacted by Con- 
gress in 1934 applicable to the District of Columbia 
and it is this statute upon which the plaintiff rests his 
claim. 

The statute, as condensed by the Court, reads as 
follows: “When a policy of insurance, whether here- 
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Member of the New York Bar 


tofore or hereafter issued, is effected by any person on 
his own life or on another life in favor of some person 
other than himself * * * the lawful beneficiary * * * 
other than the insured or the person so effecting such 
insurance, or his executors or administrators shall be 
entitled to its proceeds and avail (sic) against the 
creditors and representatives of the insured * * *.” 

The Court of Appeals decided in favor of the bene- 
ficiary’s administrator. It relied on some Kentucky 
decisions which held that the term “legal representa- 
tives” in the Kentucky statute meant the “legal repre- 
sentatives of the beneficiary.” The District of Columbia 
statute went further than the Kentucky statute and 
specifically preserved to the estate of the beneficiary the 
right to the proceeds where the insured survived the 
beneficiary and died without designating a new bene- 
ficiary, even though the policy contained a contrary 
provision. 

There is a strong dissenting opinion in this case and 
it is well reasoned. The dissenting judge pointed out 
that the decision “will (1) nullify the provision in 
innumerable contracts of insurance that if a named 
beneficiary predeceases the insured, the proceeds shall 
be payable to the insured’s estate, (2) will extend the 
protection of the statute to a class of persons (heirs, 
legal representatives, legatees, and creditors of a bene- 
ficiary) wholly uncontemplated by the statute, and 
(3) will change the long standing rule in this jurisdic- 
tion that where a beneficiary predeceases the insured, 
the proceeds belong to the estate of the insured.” 


PARTICIPATING IN AERONAUTICS 


During the war hundreds of thousands of men flew 
in planes both as crew members and as passengers. The 
general consensus of opinion seems to be that the plane 
is here to stay. There were a few anxious moments. 
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when this writer was a little dubious. However, now 
that he is back at a desk and the most hazardous risk 
he runs is dropping a thick law book on his toe, he’il 
go along with the general consensus. 

So, since the airplane is here to stay, we might as 
well look at the recent case of King vs. The Order of 
United Commercial Travelers of America (U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, Western District of South Carolina, May 
25, 1946) which interprets the aviation exclusion clause. 

The plaintiff was the beneficiary of a certificate of 
membership insurance issued by the defendant frater- 
nal benefit society on the life of her husband. De- 
fendant denied liability relying on a clause which ex- 
cluded death resulting from participation, as a passen- 
ger or otherwise, in aviation or aeronautics, except as 
a fare-paying passenger in a licensed aircraft. 

The deceased, a member of the Civil Air Patrol, left 
his field as an observer in a land based plane on a 
routine flight. There was another plane in the flight. 
The deceased’s plane was forced down into the Atlantic 
Ocean about thirty miles from land. It sank in about 
four minutes. The other plane saw the deceased and 
the pilot in the water wearing inflated life jackets. It 
circled them for over two hours, dropping emergency 
kits and radioed their position to the base. The two 
men were dead when picked up some two hours later 
by a Navy ship. The cause of the death was given by a 
Navy doctor as drowning as a result of exposure in the 
water. 

The court held for the beneficiary. It reasoned that 
the insured had arrived by way of an aircraft at the 
place where he was later accidently drowned. The 
participation in aeronautics in that plane had termi- 
nated without injury to the deceased. 


DEATH WHILE ENGAGED 
IN ANY VIOLATION OF LAW 


In this day and age we are so beset with laws, statutes 
and regulations that we probably break a lot of laws 
without even knowing they exist. Yet most policies 
have a clause excluding double indemnity payment 
where death occurs “while the insured is engaged in any 
violation of law.” The recent case of Lamar Life Com- 
pany vs. Bounds (Miss. Supreme Court, April 22, 1946) 
concerned just such an exclusion clause. 

The insured was riding in the rear seat of his auto- 
mobile. A bellboy who was temporarily procured from 
a local hotel was driving. The insured was thrown 
forward over the front seat and against the instrument 
panel of the car as a result of a collision with another 
car. He died almost instantly. The proof supported 
the company’s allegations that the insured was in pos- 
session of intoxicating liquor and was engaged in trans- 
porting intoxicating liquor but there was no proof that 
the presence of the half pint of liquor between the rear 
and front seats had any causal connection with the 
collision and death. 

The company contended that it was not necessary that 
there be any causal connection between the violation 
of law and the injury and death. The beneficiary con- 
tended that when the entire language of the general 
provisions of the policy were considered the exceptions 
had to be for cause, and secondly, that any purchaser 
of such a policy would normally understand that there 
must be some causal connection. 

The court held that the weight of authority required 
that there be a substantial causal connection between 
the violation of law and the injury. If there was to be 
no causal connection, the language of the policy to that 


effect should have been clear and unambiguous. The 
judgment for the beneficiary was affirmed. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


In closing we would like to mention the case of Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada vs. Dalton (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, May 14, 1946) which concerns 
the coverage of a group policy during a temporary 
lay-off. , 

The decedent was covered under a group policy which 
contained a termination clause that provided that the 
insurance for any employee would cease “at the due 
date of the premium to which such employee has failed 
to make a required contribution.” The decedent was in 
the active service of a railroad with a bridge crew until 
February 28, 1937 when he received an involuntary 
lay-off which was caused by repairs on the equipment 
used by the bridge crew. 

After the repairs, all the crew were called back to 
active service except the insured who had been killed 
during the lay-off. Although the decedent had made 
his regular monthly contribution to the policy’s pre- 
mium payment for more than two years during his 
regular employment, after he was temporarily laid off, 
he made no individual contribution out of his own cash 
reserves and as he was not working, no deduction from 
his wages was made. However, the railroad paid the 
full and regular premium to the insurer, including the 
deceased’s part. 

After he had been dead about a month, the employer 
notified the insurer that the decedent’s employment had 
terminated as of February 28, 1937 and that his insur- 
ance was accordingly cancelled. When the company 
received this notice it cancelled the decedent’s insurance 
on April 29, 1937, twenty-seven days after the insured’s 
death, making the cancellation effective date as of 
February 28, 1937. The company refused to pay the 
beneficiary on the ground that the insured had failed 
to make his required premium contribution due during 
the period between February 28, 1937 and April 2, 1937. 

The Court ruled for the beneficiary on the ground 
that -the fundamental consideration was not the de- 
cedent’s contribution to the premium payable on the 
policy, but rather his employment status. The contri- 
bution had been taken care of by his employer. His 
employment relationship had not been severed. 
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Philadelphia Life 
Adopts New Plans 

A family income rider, an annual 
premium retirement annuity and a 
number of child’s policies carrying 
full benefit at age 5 were introduced 
recently by the Philadelphia Life 
Insurance Company. 

The juvenile policies will be issued 
with payor insurance to provide for 
waiver of premium payments due 
before the child’s age 25 in the event 
the purchaser dies or becomes dis- 
abled. 

The new family income rider will 
be issued to provide $10 monthly 
income, per $1,000 face amount of 
the basic policy, from date of death 
until 10, 15 or 20 years from the 
date of issue and to provide pay- 
ment of the face amount of the basic 
policy at the end of period. ‘The 
rider will be attached only to poli- 
cies of $2,500 or more. 

Premiums of the retirement an- 
nuity are accumulated to provide 
an income at any of a number of 
maturity ages. The policy has first 
year cash values. The death benefit 
is the return of premiums or the 
cash value, whichever is greater. 

ee 


Home Beneficial Adopts 
3% Per Cent Interest 

Ordinary and intermediate life 
policies of the Home Beneficial Life 
of Richmond, Va. have been recom- 
puted on the 3 per cent interest 
basis. The former rate was 3% per 
cent. The American Experience 
Table of Mortality has been re- 
tained. 

An additional coverage, the 
Double Protection rider, appears in 
the new rate book of the company. 
This is the familiar supplementary 
term insurance rider that may be 
attached at issue to any ordinary 
policy with a premium paying 
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period of not less than 20 years. 
It has a 20-year term and niust be 
equal in amount to that of the basic 
contract. It is written at ages 15 
to 45 inclusive and is available to 
standard and to some substandard 
risks. 

In addition to the Double Protec- 
tion rider, the Home Beneficial 
issues on the ordinary basis the 
following plans: whole life; 10, 15 
and 20 payment life; 10, 15 and 20 
year endowments; endowment at age 
18, age 60 (continuous premiums), 
and age 65 (continuous premiums 
and premiums for 20 years). 

With the exception of the en- 
dowment at age 18, the same con- 
tracts are offered on the _ inter- 


mediate ($500) basis. 
o ° 


Mutual of N. Y. Changes 
Family Inc. Provisions 


On new policies starting with a 
special premium the family income 
provisions of The Mutual Life of 
New York will have a correspond- 
ing special premium running to due 
date of the first regular premium 
on the principal policy. The pro- 
vision and the premiums on it will 
continue thereafter for one year less 
than normally. On those starting 
with a special term premium, the 
family income provision will have 
a special premium for the same 
period as the special term on the 
principal policy. The provision and 
premiums thereon will continue 
thereafter for one year less than 
normally. There will be no final 
special premium on the provision. 

On established policies, if the 
provision is added on a regular 
premium due date, the provision 
and the premiums on it will run 
for the regular number of years. 
If added off a regular premium due 
date, the provision will be issued 
with a special premium running to 


the next premium due date of the 
principal policy. The provision and 
the premium on it will continue 
thereafter for the appropriate num- 
ber of years. counting from the last 
premium due date preceding the 
addition of the provision. 

Premium payments on a policy 
with a family income provision can- 
not be changed in such a manner 
that a final special premium would 
be required under the family in- 
come provision. 
ee 


Mutual of New York 
Adds Juvenile Policy 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York will issue a 
Juvenile 10-year Endowment policy 
at age 9, and will write the family 
income provision on new policies 
starting with special or special term 
premiums, it was announced this 
week. The family income provision 
will also be added to established 
policies on which no premium falls 
due on the policy anniversary date. 





JUVENILE 10-YEAR ENDOWMENT POLICY 
AT AGE 9? 
PREMIUMS AND GUARANTEES $1,000 
Premiums A. 99.71; S. 51.85; Q. 26.42; M. 8.81. 


Insurance 
Continued Term 











Cash Paid- 
Yr. or up Pure 
Loan End. Yrs. Dys. End. 
3 236 289 7 0 247 
a 331! 393 6 0 363 
5 428 495 5 0 474 
6 529 595 a 0 582 
7 635 693 3 0 686 
8 744 789 2 0 785 
9 857 883 ! 0 882 
(Policy Matured) 
PREMIUM PROTECTION PROVISION 
Appili- Premiums 
cant's 
Age A. S. 9. M. 
21 6.80 3.54 1.80 61 
22 6.86 3.57 1.82 1 
23 6.86 3.57 1.82 6! 
24 6.92 3.60 1.83 62 
25 6.92 3.60 1.83 62 
26 6.92 3.60 1.83 62 
27 6.99 3.63 1.85 62 
28 6.99 3.63 1.85 62 
29 6.99 3.63 1.85 62 
30 7.05 3.67 1.87 63 
31 7.05 3.67 1.87 63 
32 7.11 3.70 1.88 63 
33 7.18 3.73 1.90 64 
34 7.30 3.80 1.93 65 
35 7.37 3.83 1.95 66 
3% 7.49 3.89 1.98 .67 
37 7.62 3.96 2.02 -68 
38 7.81 4.06 2.07 -70 
39 7.94 4.13 2.10 71 
40 8.19 4.26 2.17 73 
4! 8.38 4.36 2.22 75 
42 8.64 4.49 2.29 77 
43 8.95 4.65 2.37 80 
44 9.27 4.82 2.46 83 
45 9.59 4.99 2.54 85 
46 9.97 5.18 2.64 89 
47 10.42 5.42 2.76 .%3 
48 10.92 5.68 2.89 97 
49 11.43 5.94 3.03 1.02 
50 12.00 6.24 3.18 1.07 
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General American A. & H. 
Policies Participate 


At no increase in premium rates, 
non-participating commercial acci- 
dent and health policies of General 
American Life became participating 
last month. The change is one of 
the results of the recent completion 
of the mutualization of the company. 

Policies issued prior to January 
15, 1946, the time of mutualization, 
will share in dividends as may be 
declared by the board of directors 
beginning with the first anniversary 
of the date of issue of the policy 
occurring after January 15, 1949. 
Policies issued on and after January 
15, 1946, will share in dividends be- 
ginning with the third anniversary 
of the policy date of issue. 

The addition of the profit sharing 
feature, will be at no change in 
present premium rates, nor will 
there be any change in present com- 
mission rates. 

« » 


Canada Life Adopts 
New Dividend Basis 

This month the Canada Life will 
put into effect its new basis of 
dividend distribution. 

For a number of years the com- 
pany has followed the practice of 
paying regular dividends annually 
with an extra dividend at the end 
of five years. It now proposes to 
make an extra dividend distribution 
each year, as earned. In other words, 
in the future each annual dividend, 
except on old Retirement Income 
Bond contracts, will be composed 
of two parts: a basic dividend; and, 
when earned, an extra dividend. 
The basic dividend will be calcu- 
lated on a scale which it is believed 
can be maintained at least for a 
few succeeding years. The extra 
dividend will serve to bring the 
total up to the maximum amount 
warranted by savings and earnings 
of the year. 

The new basic scale represents an 
increase over the previous scale for 
the majority of plans in current use; 
but on certain plans where the in- 
vestment interest element predomi- 
nates, there will be a reduction. 


Advantages of New Method 


The company believes this new 
method of calculation and distribu- 
tion has distinct advantages over its 
former practice, both from the 
interest of the policyholder and the 
field organization. It is noted that 
there is an unfortunate tendency on 
the part of many policyholders and 


field men to regard civ-dend scales 
as part of the guarantees under life 
insurance contracts, rather than 
simply as a year to year adjust- 
ment, based on the year’s experi- 
ence, of any overpayment in 
premium. As a result of this prev- 
alent misconception, a reduction in 
dividend distribution is frequently 
regarded with considerable alarm. 
With this in mind, there is a temp- 
tation for companies to maintain a 
dividend distribution in years when 
earnings and prospects are not such 
as to warrant the distribution be- 
ing made, the Canada Life avers. 
On the other hand, there is a pos- 
sibility that, in order to avoid the 
disturbances which might arise from 
subsequent reduction of the dividend 
scale, a company might choose to 
withhold payment of a certain 
amount of the savings and earnings 
which could properly be distributed. 

By adopting a basic scale of divi- 
dends which appears to come safely 


within the probabilities of distribu- 
tion in any year, and then making 
annually an extra distribution based 
on the actual earnings of each par- 
ticular year, Canada Life believes 
that it can overcome both objections 
and be fairer to all effected. 


“ oe 
Phoenix Mutual Retains 


Same Dividend Scale 


During the final six months’ period 
of this year the dividend scale of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life will re- 
main unchanged from the schedule 
in effect since July 1, 1945. The 
company’s dividend year begins 
July 1. Action on the last half of 
the dividend year will be taken 
later this year. 

The company is continuing to 
allow 3.5 per cent interest on divi- 
dend accumulations and settlement 
option funds. These rates were first 
made effective January 1, 1941. 





CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 


Annual Cash Dividends Payable | July, 1946 to 30 June, 1947, subject to discretion of the 
Board of Directors, per $1000 of Insurance. 
ORDINARY LIFE 


Age at Issue 15 25 35 45 55 
Premium Jan. 1944 15.66 19.49 25.65 36.40 55.50 
At end ; oeennee 
year Reg. Ex. Reg. Ex. Reg. Ex. Reg. Ex. Reg. Ex. 
2 2.81 1.19 3.09 1.25 3.42 1.32 4.22 1.49 5.15 1.68 
3 2.83 1.19 3.11 1.25 3.46 1.33 4.27 1.50 5.22 1.70 
Premium May 1934 14.90 18.66 24.84 35.82 55.21 
3 2.07 1.03 2.28 1.08 2.65 1.16 3.69 1.37 4.93 1.64 
4 2.09 1.04 2.30 1.08 2.69 1.16 3.74 1.39 5.00 1.65 
5 2.10 1.04 2.33 1.09 2.72 1.17 3.80 1.40 5.07 1.66 
6 2.12 1.05 2.35 1.09 2.76 1.18 3.85 1.41 5.14 1.68 
7 2.14 1.05 2.38 1.10 2.80 1.19 3.91 1.42 5.21 1.69 
8 2.16 1.05 2.41 1.1 2.84 1.20 3.96 1.43 5.28 1.71 
9 2.18 1.06 2.44 1.1 2.88 1.20 4.01 1.44 5.35 1.72 
10 2.20 1.06 2.47 1.12 2.92 1.21 4.07 1.45 5.41 1.74 
i 2.21 1.06 2.50 1.13 2.97 1.22 4.12 1.47 5.48 1.75 
12 2.24 1.07 2.53 1.13 3.01 1.23 4.18 1.48 5.55 1.77 
13 2.26 1.07 2.56 1.14 3.05 1.24 4.24 1.49 5.61 1.78 
Premium Sept. !915 17.10 21.25 27.90 38.90 57.95 
13 3.66 1.37 4.27 1.50 5.15 1.68 6.39 1.94 7.37 2.15 
14 3.71 1.38 4.34 1.51 5.24 1.70 6.50 1.97 7.50 2.18 
15 3.76 1.39 4.4| 1.53 5.33 1.72 6.61 1.99 7.63 2.20 
16 3.81 1.40 4.47 1.54 5.42 1.74 6.72 2.01 7.75 2.23 
17 3.86 1.41 4.54 1.55 5.51 1.76 6.83 2.03 7.88 .2.25 
18 3.91 1.42 4.62 1.57 5.60 1.78 6.94 2.06 8.00 2.28 
19 3.97 1.43 4.69 1.58 5.69 1.79 7.05 2.08 8.12 2.31 
20 4.02 1.44 4.76 1.60 5.78 1.81 7.16 2.10 8.23 2.33 
LIFE 20 PAYMENTS 
Age at Issue 15 25 35 45 55 
Premium Jan. 1944 25.07 29.36 35.35 44.79 61.59 
At end 
year Reg. Ex. Reg. Ex. Reg. Ex. Reg. Ex. Reg. Ex. 
2 3.66 1.37 3.71 1.38 3.49 1.33 3.61 1.36 4.83 1.61 
3 3.69 1.37 3.75 1.39 3.54 1.34 3.68 1.37 4.91 1.63 
Premium May 1934 23.28 27.44 33.78 44.00 61.02 
3 1.90 1.00 1.83 98 1.97 1.01 2.89 1.21 4.34 1.51 
a 1.93 1.01 1.88 99 2.03 1.03 2.97 1.22 4.42 1.53 
5 1.96 1.01 1.92 1.00 2.09 1.04 3.04 1.24 4.51 1.55 
6 2.00 1.02 1.97 1.01 2.15 1.05 3.11 1.25 4.60 1.57 
7 2.04 1.03 2.01 1.02 2.21 1.06 3.19 1.27 4.68 1.58 
8 2.07 1.03 2.06 1.03 2.28 1.08 3.27 1.29 4.77 1.60 
9 2.11 1.04 2.11 1.04 2.34 1.09 3.35 1.30 4.86 1.62 
10 2.15 1.05 2.17 1.06 2.41 1.1 3.43 1.32 4.95 1.64 
ft 2.19 1.06 2.22 1.07 2.48 1.12 3.51 1.34 5.04 1.66 
12 2.24 1.07 2.28 1.08 2.55 1.14 3.60 1.36 5.14 1.68 
13 2.28 1.08 2.34 1.09 2.62 1.15 3.68 1.37 5.23 1.70 
Premium Sept. 1915 ‘ 25.90 30.55 37.25 47.20 63.60 
13 3.73 1.38 4.24 1.49 4.98 1.65 6.06 1.87 7.38 2.15 
14 3.85 1.41 4.38 1.52 5.14 1.68 6.25 1.91 7.58 2.19 
15 3.97 1.43 4.52 1.55 5.31 1.72 6.45 1.95 7.80 2.24 
16 4.09 1.46 4.67 1.58 5.49 1.75 6.65 2.00 8.02 2.28 
17 4.22 1.49 4.82 1.61 5.67 1.79 6.86 2.04 8.26 2.33 
18 4.35 1.51 4.98 1.65 5.86 1.83 7.08 2.09 8.50 2.39 
19 4.49 1.54 5.14 1.68 6.05 1.87 7.31 2.14 8.77 2.44 
20 4.63 1.57 5.31 1.72 6.25 1.91 7.54 2.18 9.06 2.50 
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“Best Sellers’’ 
(Continued from page 13) 


Business Insurance. “Brains over 
Bricks” is another Massachusetts 
Mutual attention-getter on this sub- 
ject, the copy well living up to its 
dramatic title. 


Cut-Outs. Connecticut Mutual 
uses the cut-out technique on its 
popular age-changer, “An Important 
Date in Your Life”. Cover shows 
a man holding a giant calendar 
which is cut away to show through 
onto the second page, where exact 
date of his own age change is in- 
serted in ink. 


Titles. “Into the Future”, and Se- 
curity Mutual, shows three beams of 
light focussed on a man’s home, one 
labelled “5th year”, one “10th year” 
and one “20th year”. 


Selling the Company. In “Flying 
Fields of the Seven Seas”, John 
Hancock tells the inspiring story of 
America’s aircraft carriers. Leaflet 
closes with artist’s interpretation of 
the new U.S.S. Hancock and an ex- 
planation of how life insurance dol- 
lars helped provide the necessary 
money for such carriers and other 
weapons of war. 

Equitable Society shows a for- 
ward march of a great group of 
people under the title “Your Policy 
in the Equitable Makes You a Part 
of this Picture”. Booklet gives an 
excellent visual presentation of the 
annual report. 


Presentation. Prudential’s “For 
(Mr. Smith), An Income for Life”, 
carries the punch line, “A practical 
formula for turning your dreams 
into realities—and how it works for 
you.”. Frank admission that “A 
Slip of Paper Can Never Take Your 
Place” is promoted in another of its 
leaflets, riding to the inevitable con- 
clusion, however, that while a slip 
of paper representing a policy or a 
monthly income check will never 
completely take Dad’s place, “we 
do claim that it can continue part of 
the financial help you are now giv- 
ing your family”. 

Work Sheet. Equitable Society’s 
“Modern Self-Pension Plan”, de- 
scribed as a double duty income 
policy, focuses attention on a chart 
presentation, a section of which is 
reproduced herewith. 


Work-Literature in Capsule Form. 
Literature on the same company’s 
adjustment plan is_ self-sufficient, 
except for the actual application. 
Page one charts the salesman’s pre- 
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sentation; page two shows the rates 
at different ages; and page three is 
a brief for fill-in on the spot. 
(Suggestion: Why not make page 
four the application form itself?). 


Servicing Questionnaire. A check- 
up of Continental American com- 
pany and agency service also un- 
earths new needs for life insurance. 
Following questions of the usual 
type on policyholders’ service, ap- 
pear such statements as the follow- 
ing: 

When did a Continental American 
representative last call on you? 

Has Continental American service 
been satisfactory? 

How much life insurance do you 
now own? 

Have you bought life insurance 
in the last five years? What com- 
pany? 

Your present occupation? 

Any recent new responsibilities 
(children, new home, business) that 
would indicate the possible need of 
more protection? 


Servicing Summary. State Mu- 
tual’s “Check Up on Your Life In- 
surance” neatly lists six groups of 
service items, as follows: 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 


foe peeserer ee. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PRESENT SALARY 
DESIRED FOR RETIREMENT INCOME 


COVERED UNDER THE 


SOCIAL SECURITY AC 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGE 
UNDER THE ACT 


WIFE'S PRESENT AGE 





© Equitable Life, New York 


1—Conserve dividends 
used in best way?). 

2—Conserve your protection 
(loans and assignments). 

3—Conserve your premiums (paid 
annually?). 

4—Conserve your estate (named 
beneficiary). 

5—Preserve your family’s living 
standard (income settlements). 

6—Preserve your own independ- 
ence (retirement income). 


(being 


Policy Review. Metropolitan uses 
an all-type “Policy Review” under 
the title, “A Review Service for 
Policyholders of the Metropolitan”, 
First page is devoted to an explana- 
tion of the plan, second page lists 12 
brief points of important check-up. 


Hearth Throb. Emotional appeal 
runs through Manhattan  Life’s 
“Once Upon a Time There Was a 
Home”, devoted to its home buyers’ 
protective policy. Leaflet shows how 
a home was lost, and how it could 
have been saved through life insur- 
ance. 


Picture Story. A-picture-a-page 
accounts for much of the popularity 
of Mutual Benefit’s “Will He Reach 
It?”, showing a baby in swaddling 
clothes reaching up for a college 
commencement cap. 


Unusual Form. Having safely 
passed through all the vicissitudes 
of more than a hundred years, it was 
highly appropriate for the New York 
Life to issue its “New York Life 
Almanac”, a 34-page book full of 
useful data. Company messages ap- 
pear on the inside covers, about 
(1) the company (2) the agent and 
(3) the career of selling. Sandwiched 
in between various “almanacial” 
data are short items referring to such 
matters as the company’s new bud- 
get book, claim stories, the record 
of life insurance, life insurance for 
farmers, company structure, rejec- 
tions, mortgage insurance, _ etc. 
Treatment allows for large number 
of “selling copy” items presented in 
a human-interest manner. 


The Gamble of Life. With a 
checker-board cover design, a 
Bankers Life (Iowa) folder enlarges 
on the theme of Life’s Checker- 
Board and the part life insurance 
plays in reducing the attendant 
risks. 


Problem-Solution. Ace simplicity 
is the keynote of Aetna Life’s pre- 
sentation, “Something for the Man 
with a Family to Think About”. 
One, there’s the problem of making 
sure a man’s children will be sure to 
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have the advantages he hopes them 
to have; two, there’s the solution— 
life insurance. 


Telling Phrases. “Kind to His 
Wife . . . Cruel to His Widow”. 
Need Bankers Life (Iowa) say 
more? And the same company, in- 
stead of pushing the proverbial re- 
tirement income, stresses its “Happy 
at 70” Plan. (It’s a long time to 
wait, though, for most of us). 


Nothing Is Impossible. A _ giant 
picture of “Thumbs Down” accom- 
panies “Who Said It Can’t Be 
Done?” Mr. L. said so, according to 
the Connecticut Mutual, “until he 
discovered—” (next page) “Graded 
Premium Ordinary Life Income.” 


Milady’s purse will 
nicely accommodate Manhattan 
Life’s two-by-three “I Want to 
Grow Old Gracefully”. Included is 
an explanation of what life insur- 
ance is all about, questions-that-I’d- 
like-to-have-answered, dates I 
should remember, notes, calendar 
and return coupon. 


Midget Size. 


Public Acceptance. Follow-the- 
crowd psychology is tapped by Pru- 
dential’s “If the Inevitable Should 
Happen Tomorrow”, by utilizing a 
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graphic portrayal that is dangiiclty 
itself. 

Pay Envelope Check. It’s easy to 
see why the Security Miutual’s 
“Your Family’s Pay Envelope” is 
popular. The front page simulates 
a pay envelope, with a facsimile 
check sticking out about two inches 


over the top. On the inside pages 
appear one check for $500 (imme- 
diate cash), followed by a whole 
slew of $100 checks (monthly in- 
come). 


Estate Data. Back page of another 
Security Mutual leaflet contains 
these headings, with blank spaces in 
each column for fill-ins: 


I SN 26 ced dni dceeeere vob 


a Re Ren eee ee a eee 
Amount Kind Company 
Issue Date Settlement 


So much, then, for these few scat- 
tered observations on printed pieces 
popular with the relatively small 
group of salesmen surveyed. 

In our next issue, we will bring 
you the national viewpoint on ex- 
amples of printed salesmanship, as 
expressed by company agency de- 
partment executives. 
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ONE MAN’S ALMANAC 


ULY is the anniversary month of American independ. 

ence—or what is a better word, “freedom.” It was 

exactly 170 years ago that we declared our freedom, 
We are still trying, still fighting to secure it. The trouble 
is that in the interim, too many people have confused the 
original word, or doctrine, with the subsequent action or 
implementation. That is to say they have substituted the 
concept of “security” for that of “freedom.” Such was not 
the American goal. That goal was to secure, or “make fast” 
the freedom which we declared as an inalienable right of 
man. 

Security, of itself, is not an inalienable right of man. As 
a concept it is completely static, and man’s life on this planet 
would be utterly without purpose or significance if security 
was a right and endowment. But the security of various 
rights, privileges, and benefits—material and otherwise—is 
something to be striven for, something to be gained. In 
other words, security is a reward rather than a right. 

Economic security, for example, is something that is de- 
sired by almost all people, though it might be observed, in 
passing, that there have been some very great and very 
happy men in this world who had little interest in it. In 
America, we have always believed that complete human 
freedom was a pretty good passport to economic security. 
In a completely free America, for instance, the institution 
of life insurance is an avenue to economic security; the sav- 
ings bank is another, and Government social security is still 
another, and a perfectly natural and legitimate avenue under 
the American system. 

But there are ways of accomplishing economic security 
at the expense of things that thinking men have always held 
more dear. Such things include the freedom of speech and 
religion. Human security undoubtedly begins, but does not 
end, in the belly. 

In late years it has been an American fashion to be impi- 
ous towards our “Founding Fathers.” Well, that’s all right, 
too. It is an expression of an American right and privilege. 
But looking around the world today, we perceive that they 
did pretty well by us. In the atomic age, our “one world” 
could do worse than adopt the Declaration of Independence 
for its charter. 


Robert W. Sheehan 
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*“Many a treasure besides Ali Baba’s 
is unlocked with a verbal key.” 


Fa ie 





We agree, Doctor Henry Van Dyke, for a smart 
piece of sales literature has often proved to be the 
verbal key to unlock a life insurance case. But the 
difficulty, Doctor, has always been that the agent 
has never had a key ring which would permit him 
to pick the proper sales tool at the proper time. 


Today that problem is licked. In every Union 
Central agency there is now a complete Index of 
Sales Promotion Material, compiled and arranged 
to enable every Manager and Agent to select 
QUICKLY just the right sales aid for a specific 
purpose. For in this book is concise but compre- 
hensive information on the 183 different printed 
sales tools which are helping Union Central agents 
build a new production record in 1946. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
* 









CANADA LIFE'S 99'™ YEAR 
At Dec. 31, 1945, Canada Life Policyholders 


. . . Had increased their life insurance in this 


Company to .............. $920 MILLIONS 


. . + In addition they owned Canada Life Re- 
tirement Income Bonds guaranteeing maturity 


Ft rere $89 MILLIONS 


. . . Also they had Canada Life Annuities of 
other kinds in force with a reserve value 


OF se aikse hastens ada daens $32 MILLIONS 


Their 1945 new purchases of Canada Life 
insurance, including revivals and additions 


GEE wcnccchoataacdensa $91 MILLIONS 


Assets of the Canada Life in the United 
States, at Dec. 31, 1945, totalled $81 millions; 
liabilities $78 millions. The company's total 
assets were $345 millions; liabilities $326 mil- 
lions. 


IN THE UNITED STATES—"Canada Life" 
business is self-contained . . . is supervised by 
various State Insurance Departments and so 


in effect, is a UNITED STATES COMPANY ! 


The U. S. policies of the Canada Life and the 
assets securing them are payable in U. S. cur- 
rency. 


For the sole protection of its U. S. policyhold- 
ers, all such assets are deposited in the United 
States with State Insurance Departments or 
Trustees. They are also under the control of 
these State Departments, including New York. 


THE CANADA LIFE 
_ arenes Goan 


HEAD OFFICE — TORONTO, CANADA 
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